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The Convention Program 
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of articles on the Rotary Code of Ethics 
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Called on him for 


years 


Then, a $5 ce order by “Telephone 



































Ci An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia tool com- 
pany made personal calls upon a Cincinnati 
jobber for three years—without making a sale. 
Then one day he learned that a large job of 
work was to be started. He instantly called 
the jobber by Long Distance. Sold him a car- 
load of shovels. Amount of the order, $5000 
Telephone charge, $1.30. 

In the packing industry, reams of correspon- 
dence are often exchanged before specifications 
can be agreed upon. In a 10-minute telephone 
conversation, an Austin, Minnesota, firm took 
a 5-carload order and laid the groundwork 
for future shipments of 500,000 pounds. 
The new customer was 1500 miles away. 





A Cedar Rapids insurance man had learned 
to use Long Distance while in the coal business 
Each week from his desk he calls an average of 
20 of his salesmen. “‘It enables me to talk to 
them just as well as if I visited them in person.” 
In five years, his annual business has increascd 
from one million to five and a half million 
dollars. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make now? They are inexpensive. New station 
to station day rates are: San Francisco to New 
York, $9. Pittsburgh to Boston, $2.20. Chicago 
to Detroit, $1.35. Newark to Philadc!- 
phia, 60c. 


takes less time. Number, plea 
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“Hello, Jim” 


| “Howdy, Fred” 
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“What's new with you?” 





HIS sincere interest in the 
other fellow’s job —in the 
things that are affecting him 
and his success—is Rotarian spirit. 
Nation’s Business, official pub- 
lication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a magazine that 
reflects that spirit. 
And, Nation’s Business is the 
magazine for you— 
Because, it answers each month 
the question, ““What’s new in bus- 


iness?”’ 
Because, its timely articles are 


NATION’S 
BUSINESS 


ad 


a 
7 
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‘THousANDs of luncheon conversations start 
that way every day. 


Jim is a wholesaler. Fred is a manufacturer. 
Different lines, but each is interested in the 
other’s business. So they sit down together 
at lunch and talk things over. 


written by men who know and can 
tell what they know in the clear, 
concise language of business. 

Because, it gives not alone the 
“How”’ of business—but also, the 
“WHY” behind that ‘““How’’. 

Because, it is backed by author- 
ity, vivid with interest. 

But especially because, it is read, 
used and endorsed by 267,000 
other American business men. 

If you'd like to see for yourself, fill 
in and return the coupon below. The 
June Nation’s Business will then be 
sent to you, at no obligation, for your P 
inspection. ‘a 








MERLE THORPE, Editor al 


To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


ES, I'd like to examine Nation's Business 


You may send me the June number of the magazine on 
approval, at no cost or obligation tome. If I decide I want it, 
I'll send you $7.50 for the three-year term enrollment. If I de- 
cide I don’t want it, I'll notify you to cancel the enrollment, 


and there will be no charge. 
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TOKYO, OCTOBER 1 #0 3, 1928 Ni 


OTARIANS... Your fellow members in Japan in- 
Rix you to visit them during this memorable meet- 
ing. It is suggested that the ideal way to go to this Con- 
ference is by the luxurious “TATYO MARU,” the larg- 
est and most comfortable of any steamer in regular serv- 
ice between America and the Orient touching Honolulu. 
It will sail from San Francisco September 12, 
arriving in Yokohama September 28, three 
days before the Conference opens. 





joyed for two weeks under congenial circumstances— 
will greatly add to your understanding of the people 
to whose country you are going. On ships of the N Y K 
line you will find pleasant and interesting fellow passen- 
gers. You will take keen enjoyment in the unsurpassed 
NY K table and cabin service, so smartly American in 
standard, yet so promptly, courteously and 
smilingly Japanese in accomplishment. 
‘Plan now to go to Japan 


and goby NY K. Frequent And added joy—the journey from and to San 


To visit Japan on a NY K liner is the de- sailings from Los Angeles, Francisco is broken with a sightseeing day at 
j San Francisco, and Seattle. onolulu. 


lightful and logical way to go. Once across NYyk rates across the Pa- 
the gangplank you feel you are already in cific are as low as $195 for 


apan. This pre-Nippon atmosphere—en- 1% ¢/ass fare from Seattle: 
J P P PP 4 from San Francisco 1st class 


$230 and $300. Its around- 





LOW FARES 


Rotarian Motto—"Service Above Self” 
NYK Motto—"Service Above Silver” 


Specimen Combination Tour 


the-world fares are from 


Of special interest to Rotarians 








. . 875 up, 1st class, in either Ind I i t Tokyo office mo 
apan-China-Manchuria-Korea $875 up, aa Under special instructions from Tokyo of 

J P ‘acluding 2d PecifcR. Conk direction. Also various at- somes my Sooty F. = po editor of ae oy pro 
and return including 2nd Pacific Rotary Conference ° u verseas Irave agazsine will accompany mo" ee 
October 1 to 3 and Imperial Coronation Ceremonies tractive all expense tours. ans on the Taiyo Maru September —. — - ’ tne 
November 6 to 10. Rotarians, take advantage of er Rom eipies ¥ er nag > Ag ge = —t 
this truly wonderful combination tour. To Japan pe ggeies on a oa = &P est 
for the Conference, thence to Hong Kong, Shang- ee ee tio: 


hai, Peking, Manchuria,and Korea,and back again 
in Japan for the magnificent festivities preceding 
the formal Enthronement of His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty Emperor Hirohito in Kyoto November 10. 


Tour sails from San Francisco on Taiyo Maru Sep- 
tember 1 2 and returns to San Francisco December 7. 
Price includes first class accommodations on steam- 
ers and in hotels, motors and rickshas for sightsee- 
ing and ordinary travel expenses. Inclusive cost of 
complete tour only $1995.00. For further informa- 
tion write any N YK office about Tour RO. 





NEW YORK 
Maritime Building 
8-10 Bridge Street 


SEATTLE 
801 First Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 
19 Bilemore Hotel Arcade 


CHICAGO 
Monroe Buildi: 


100 West Monroe > 


SAN FRANCISC' 
551 Market Stre« 


HONOLULU 
63 Merchant Stre« 





19% 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 








; s number we are presenting the 
| t of a series of eleven important 


‘les on the eleven sections of | 


tary Code of Ethics. 


It seemed | 


that the first article of the series | 
be from the pen of J. R. Perkins, | 


the original authors of the Code 

ies. Adopted officially at the 
y convention at San Francisco in 
the code has been translated into 
n languages and has furnished the 
‘ation for hundreds of similar 
for craft associations and service 


article on the second section— 
“High Adventure”’—will appear in the 
July number and is from the lively pen 
of William Moffatt, of Leeds, England. 
This will be a truly international series 
of articles and is aimed to serve in 
clarifying ideas of Rotary responsibil- 
ity. The series should be especially val- 
uable to new members. 
* * + 
It is gratifying to read the comments 
from many of those who read Meredith 
Nicholson’s article “Politics and the 
Citizen” and took the trouble to write 
to us about it. One of the longer com- 
munications came from a newspaper 
editor and is printed in this issue. 
Rotarian George O’Fearon writes from 
Georgetown, Delaware: “The following 
sentence seems to me to stand out in 
Nicholson’s article, ‘It is too much to 
ask humble wage earners to support 





J. R. Perkins—who wrote 
“Swerving — or Serving?’ 


movements for civic betterment unless 
prosperous citizens are willing to take 
the lead.’ This should be Rotary’s job 
—to get the prosperous citizens inter- 
ested.” Recent elections in certain sec- 
tions of the United States—notably IIli- 
nois—would serve to indicate that pros- 
perous and influential citizens are be- 
sinning to appreciate their responsibil- 
‘ty In municipal and state politics. 
x * * 


From Cork, Ireland, comes support 
‘or the editorial policy of the magazine. 
A member of the Aims and Objects 
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Four Cash 


Prizes 


“THE ROTARIAN’S” Vacation 
Photographs Competition 


First Prize $100 — Second Prize $50 
Two Prizes of $25 each 


“THE ROTARIAN” 


ANNOUNCES ITS FIRST 


VACATION PHOTOGRAPHS COMPETITION 


ACATION time will soon be here. How are you planning 


to spend yours ? 


Going abroad? A motor trip? Camping 


out? Idling along in a canoe? At a summer resort? A visit to 
historic scenes—world capitals—cathedrals—classical structures 


you've always wanted to see? 


Wherever you may go, keep a photographic record. Make 
your camera an important part of your vacation equipment. Enjoy 
this vacation in the years to come through your picture album. 


Readers are invited to submit the 
best of their vacation photographs 
in thiscompetition. For the photo- 
graphs submitted in the period 
between June 15 and August 15, 
which are adjudged the best, four 
cash prizes will be given, a First Prize 
of $100; a second prize of $50; two 
prizes of $25 each. Photographs on 
any subject may be submitted, pro- 
viding they were taken on your vaca- 
tion, An extension of time to Sep- 
tember 1 will be allowed contestants 
from countries outside the United 
States and Canada. 

The contest is open to both Rotarians 
and non-Rotarians. Rotarians who include 
their convention trip as a part of their 
vacation, may submit photographs taken at 


the Minneapolis convention. The conven- 
tion offers a fertile field for interesting views. 


Any number of photographs by any one 
contestant may be submitted. Those who 
desire their photographs returned should 
enclose sufficient postage. “The Rotarian” 
cannot assume responsibility for those dam- 
aged or lost in transit. 


The winning photographs will be se- 
lected by three judges. Their names will 
be announced in the July number. The 
winning photographs will be published in 
the October and November issues of “The 
Rotarian.” 


; 
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To Those Who 
Attend the 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 


“THE ROTARIAN” offers 
two cash prizes of $50 
each for the two best 
articles written on the 
convention — one prize- 
winning article to be 
selected from the United 
States or Canada; one ar- 
ticle from those received 
from Rotarians in other 
countries. Articles to be 
of 2000 words or less and 
submitted not later than 
August first. 

The two prize-winning 
articles will be published 
in the September number. 
Articles in any language 
may be submitted. In case 
either or both of the 
prize-winning articles are 
in languages other than 
English, an English trans- 
lation will also be pub- 
lished simultaneously 
with the original or 
originals. 


All communications, contributions, etc., should be addressed to 


CONTEST EDITOR, The ROTARIAN 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Committee of Cork Rotary, wh: 
“F. T.” to his letter printed ; 
club bulletin, says: “But Rotary -jy) 
cannot longer overlook the com 
claims of the great Rotary I 
tional organ, THE ROTARIAN, ‘yop 
whose pages is breathed the ver 
sence and spirit of Rotary, and Os 
message rings out true with a | 

call. Many cannot go to Minn 

for inspiration, but all can rec 
from THE ROTARIAN. Indeed, we 

that Rotarians are seriously 
capped and their progress in R 
slowed down, who are without 





William Moffatt—author of 
“High Adventure’ next month 


spiring pages of that journal. A club 
whose members are readers of Tut 
ROTARIAN is in advance of that on 
whose members never see it. Club coun 
sels are wise to encourage their mem 
bers to study Rotary in its pages. You 
who read these lines and are sincer 
about your Rotary will cultivate th 
habit of reading THE RoTarIAN.- 
ee 

We should like to think that thes: 
kind words are wholly deserved—but 
at least we are sure that they indicate 
the kind of a magazine for which we 
are striving—and which, given the in- 
terest of all our members, THE 
ROTARIAN must eventually become. For 
as we have frequently stated, the suc- 
cess of any magazine depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the readers ani 
under the influence of their thoughtful! 
criticisms the editorial task becomes 


much more helpful and much mor 
pleasant. 
Who's Who—Among This Month's 


Contributors 


R. PERKINS is pastor of the First 

¢ Congregational Church of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, a _ well-known Rotary 
speaker and platform lecturer, and co! 
tributor of both prose and verse to 
magazines and newspapers. He is « 
of the authors of the Rotary Code 
Ethics. Everett Spring is an executi: 
in the Bureau of Census Department of 
the United States Government . 
Washington, D. C. William Young, 


who writes this month about the « 
linquent boy—and girl—and how to «: 
with them, as judge of the famed Ch 
dren’s Court of New York City, liste 
daily to many stories of the waywa! 
ness of youth—and parents! OD. 
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= H. Mayo, M.D., famous sur- | 
- the Mayo Brothers Clinic at| 
er, Minnesota, with his brother, | 
lliam J. Mayo, have donated | 
million and a half dollars to es- | 
the Mayo Foundation for Medi- | 
jueation and Research. Dr. 

Mayo is an honorary member 
eal associations in Great Britain, 

Serbia, France, and Spain. 
vi tose is editor of the Enterprise- 
of Cambridge Springs, Pennsy]- | 


* * * #8 


Helguera is a member of the Ro- 
lub of Mexico City and is general 
cer of the Mexican branch office of 
T as Maddock Sons, a_ sanitary 
ment company. Crate D. Bowen is 
ittorney and past president of the 
Miami, Florida, Rotary Club. His ar- | 
is an adaptation from an address 
‘ently delivered before his own club. 
J. B. M. Clark, a new contributor to the 
umns of this magazine, lives in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and is a frequent con- 
tributor to Canadian magazines. Rob- 
ert C. Canby, a member of the Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, Rotary Club, in addi- 
tion to the distinction of being a de- 
scendant of Betsy Ross, is a consulting 
metallurgist, well known in the eastern 
part of the United States. Barton | 
Lang, who wrote the interview with 
Rotarian Canby, is a journalist, mem- 
ber of one of the larger Rotary clubs. | 
M. Widmer is the nom de plume of a 
writer who is a recognized authority | 
on subjects pertaining to Switzerland, | 
the wife of Rotarian Fred Dossenbach, | 
f New York City, manager of the New | 
York agency of the Swiss Federal Rail- | 
roads. Stephen Bolles is editor of the | 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily Gazette. | 
MacKinley Kantor, who wrote “An Af- | 
ternoon at Dad’s’” is a writer of verse | 
and short sketches. 


* * * * 


Interesting indeed are the comments | 
frequently received from visitors—not 
totarians—who have enjoyed the hos- | 
pitality of Rotary clubs and who de- | 
sire to show their appreciation by writ- | 
ing to Rotary’s magazine. Joseph B. | 
Matthews, of Nashville, Tennessee, | 
visited the Rotary club of Venice—and | 
his brief article this month is the re- | 
sult of that visit. “The writer is not, | 
never has been, and probably never will | 
be a member of Rotary International, | 
though he has enjoyed many of their 
luncheons in many states.” We believe 
we will echo the sentiments of our read- 
ers when we invite Mr. Matthews to 
“come again!” Thomas Arkle Clark has 
been an adviser to college students at 
the University of Illinois for the past 
twenty-five years. He is a frequent 
contributor to THE ROTARIAN on sub- 
jects related to the training of youth. 
John Cameron Martin is a_ provincial 
magistrate in Weyburn, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, and a member of the Rotary 
club of that city. Robert V. Peterson, 
the author of “A Farmers’ Rotary 
Club,” lives in Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
and with a newspaper man’s instinct 
‘or news uncovered the story of the 
Rotatary Club.” 
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O Happy Pilgrims, Minne- 
apolis Bound, Greetings! 
Though you come from the 
earth’s far corners, you will find a 
land of surpassing beauty—the Land 
of 10,000 Lakes. 

Your 1928 meeting of Rotary Inter- 
national offers a chance to enjoy an 
cuting in the nation’s summer play- 
ground—Minnesota! It offers a study 
of the Great Northwest, then a trip 
to Yellowstone, to Glacier National 
Park, to the Canadian Rockies. 

As part of your trip, get acquainted 
with North Dakota, the greatest of 
all agricultural states. Here is a single 
state with 10,000,000 acres of billow- 
ing grain, with the world’s most fer: 
tile soil, and the world’s largest lignite 
coal deposits. 

As you go on west see the picturesque 
Missouri, rich in Indian lore; the Bad 
Lands where *“*Teddy”’ Roosevelt 
grew to manhood. 

You will like North Dakota. We will 
help you plan an interesting trip, by 
railroad, motor bus or automobile, 
and you will be very welcome. 





THE GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSN. 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


° Bismarck Grand Forks Minot 
Branches: Dickinson Jamestown Valley City 
Devils Lake Mandan Williston 
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The Rotary Code of Ethics 


For Business Men of All Lines 


Adopted by the Sixth Annual Rotary Convention at San Francisco, July, 1915. 


Y BUSINESS STANDARDS shall have in them a note 
M of sympathy for our common humanity. My business deal- 
ings, ambitions and relations shall always cause me to take 
into consideration my highest duties as a member of society. In every 
position in business life, in every responsibility that comes before me, 
my chief thought shall be to fill that responsibility and discharge 
that duty so when I have ended each of them, I shall have lifted 
the level of human ideals and achievements a little higher than I 
found it. As a Rotarian it is my duty: 
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Ist: To consider my vocation worthy, 
and as affording me distinct opportunity 
to serve society- 


2xp: To improve myself, increase my effi- 
ciency and enlarge my service, and by so 
doing attest my faith in the fundamental 
principle of Rotary, that he profits most 


who serves best. 


3ev: To realize that I am a business man 
and ambitious to succeed; but that I am 
first an ethical man, and wish no success 
that is not founded on the highest iustice 
and morality. 


4ru: To hold that the exchange of my 
goods, my service and my ideas for profit 
is legitimate and ethical, provided that all 
parties in the exchange are benefited 
thereby. 


Stu: To use my best endeavors to elevate 
the standards of the vocation in which I am 
engaged, and so to conduct my affairs that 
others in my vocation may find it wise, 
profitable and conducive to happiness to 
emulate my example. 


61H: To conduct my business in such a 
manner that I may give a perfect service 
equal to or even better than my competitor, 
and when in doubt to give added service be- 
yond the strict measure of debt or obligation. 


Tru: To understand that one of the great- 
est assets of a professional or of a business 
man is his friends and that any advantage 





gained by reason of friendship is eminently 
ethical and proper. 


8ru: To hold that true friends demand 
nothing of one another and that any abuse 
of the confidences of friendship for profit is 
foreign to the spirit of Rotary, and in vio- 
lation of its Code of Ethics. 


Oru: To consider no personal success legiti- 
mate or ethical which is secured by taking 
unfair advantage of certain opportunities in 
the social order that are absolutely denied 
others, nor will I take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to achieve material success that 
others will not take because of the ques- 
tionable morality involved. 


10ru: To be not more obligated to a 
Brother Rotarian than I am to every other 
man in human society; because the genius 
of Rotary is not in its competition, but in 
its co-operation; for provincialism can never 
have a place in an institution like Rotary, 
and Rotarians assert that Human Rights are 
not confined to Rotary Clubs, but are as 
deep and broad as the race itself; and for 
these high purposes does Rotary exist to 
educate all men and all institutions. 


11 ru: Finally, believing in the universality 
of the Golden Rule, a// things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them, we contend that Society 
best holds together when equal opportunity 
is accorded all men in the natural resources 
of this planet. 
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Swerving—or Serving? 


The Rotary Code of Ethics—First Section 


By J. R. Perkins 


“To consider my vocation worthy, and as affording me 
distinct opportunity to serve society.” 


OST vocations are basically worthy, which 
M is to say that most vocations are grounded 

in ethics. As students we were taught 
the “ethics” of our vocations, and as youths we 
found pleasure in stating the ethical foundations 
of our vocations. But men leave the foundations of 
their vocations as they leave the foundations 
of their patriotism and religion, and are content 
to live by something else;—by the secondary rather 
than the primary. There is nothing wrong with 
the principles of most vocations. Perhaps you will 
recall the burglar who punished his boy, not for 
the act of stealing the jam from the cupboard, but 
for being indifferent to the principles of the craft 
—leaving his finger-prints on the cupboard-door. 

How often, in spite of our high preachments, 
do our finger-prints betray us. Thus, no vocation 
becomes worthy because it has a code of ethics; 
—it becomes worthy when those who practice it 
practice it ethically. If the practice of my voca- 
tion sweetens the bitter sources of life; if it lifts 
and does not lower; if it blesses and does not curse, 
then it is a worthy vocation. If the practice of 
my vocation leads men to believe in good; to 
believe in the moral order of the universe; to be- 
lieve in one another, then I have dignified my call- 
ing; then it becomes worthy—worthy because I am 
worthy. Of course a vocation is worthy even 
though men use it unworthily, but a worthy voca- 
tion, in the eyes of the world, becomes unworthy 
when those who practice it are unethical. 

No particular divinity hedges about any partic- 
ular vocation. It is what one evolves out of a voca- 
tion that leads men finally to judge whether it is 
worthy or unworthy; indeed, a vocation is sacred 
or secular to men according to what its practice 
evolves. On this score, running a church may 
become secular and running a freight-train, laden 
with food for children, may become sacred. 

One’s vocation may afford him distinct oppor- 
tunity to “do” society, not to serve society. And 
society is easily “done.” One can prey upon soci- 
ety easily. A man, high in an old and honorable 
vocation, may use it to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of others; he may use it to gain power— 
power which he does not know how to use; and 
he may use it to gain freedom from responsibility. 
By this I mean that one may use his vocation to 





gain sufficient power to be selfish, to say “No” to 
all great causes, and to live apart from his fellows. 
Nothing is so vicious as the use of one’s voca- 
tion to gain power to enable one to be indifferent 
to life; indifferent to social responsibilities that 
disturb other men. 


If one thinks of his vocation as affording him 
distinct opportunity to succeed, one need not be 
judged unethical; for no one is inherently vicious 
because he has succeeded, even as no one is inher- 
ently virtuous because he has failed. 


‘T HERE are but two kinds of men who practice 

their vocations,—those that swerve and those 
that serve. First, there is the man who chooses a 
vocation because he believes it will afford him the 
quickest route to success. Well and good. But 
what does he do with his success? Does he use it to 
enable him to avoid social obligations or to partici- 
pate in social obligations. Does he side-step life? 

Then there is the man who also chooses a voca- 
tion because it will afford him the shortest route 
to success, but he never loses sight of the fact 
that many other men contribute to his success. He 
steps into life;—into its duties and responsibilities. 
These two distinct types may practice the same 
vocation, but they are poles apart in their inter- 
pretation of their vocations. 


Originally, it was the mission and the motive of 


Rotary to enthuse its members to contribute to ° 


society through the instrumentality of their voca- 
tions. It was not an organization for self-culture, 
nor.to make a man feel that he is distinctive just 
because he got into the organization. The meaning 
of Rotary is fully expressed in the first paragraph 
of the code of ethics;—much, if not all, that fol- 
lows in the code is an elucidation of this meaning. 
The code would not be complete, nor would it be 
clear without the principles of elucidation that 
follow the first paragraph. One might say that 
the elucidation that appears in all the other para- 
graphs is for the man entering Rotary. But after 
one has been in Rotary a long time one comes to 
know that the very first paragraph of the code of 
ethics is the meaning of Rotary; the dynamics of 
Rotary; and the immortality of Rotary, if it is to 
endure at all. For that paragraph asserts that 
the Rotarian must have a worthy vocation and 
that he must interpret that vocation in terms of 
service to society. 


This is the first of a series of brief articles on the Rwtary Code of Ethics. The second article on 
the Second Section will appear in the July Number.—Editors. 
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Youth and the [ aw 


The essentials in dealing with juvenile delinquency 


By William Young 


Judge of the Children’s Court of New York City 


ROM time to time, well- 
meaning investigators, 
after weeks of hard think- 
ing, based often on a mini- 
mum of data, come upon an amaz- 
ing discovery. They then publish 
to a startled world the fact that 
our children are not all perfect. 
They learn that for some weeks 
back a gang of boys has terrorized 
a block on the east side or west 
side, so that the lives and limbs of 
innocent passers-by were in peril. 
They find that at a certain high- 
school dance, several girls having 
partaken of a potent substance 
brought in on the hips of their boy 
friends, were overcome and the 








events that transpired before they 


This article by Judge William 
Young is based on many years 
of experience. His suggestions 
should not only prove helpful 
to Rotarians engaged in boys 
work, but also to fathers and 
mothers devoted to the task 
of guiding boys and _ girls 


through their most 


impres- 


sionable years. 





True, under our form of g 
ment they theoretically are ere 
ated with equal rights and oppor. 
tunities before the law, but yw, 
know that in fact many a boy, jp 
the language of the diamond, js 
“born with two strikes on him,” 
Most of us, happily, are well born. 
That means that the average boy 
is born of parents fairly healthy, 
fairly honest, fairly industrious, 
and fairly religious. In this artic 
we will not discuss the well born. 
They present fewer problems, s 
for the present we will conside: 
the minority that happen to kk 
born under less favorable condi- 
tions, and forced by circumstances 
beyond their control, to grow and 








reached their homes were too ter- 
rible to even contemplate. They read 
that a twelve-year-old boy attempted 
to hold up the hardworking owner of 
a delicatessen store and when the de- 
luded merchant attempted to protect his 
cash register the boy shot him dead. 

Parents read these accounts and 
naturally are worried. Are our chil- 
dren worse than we were? Are we 
doing our best for them? The subject 
is not a new one. I have no doubt that 
Adam was much perturbed over what 
he considered the unfraternal conduct 
of his first born. It is recorded that 
King David mourned over the short- 
comings of his son. Parents ever since 
have worried, mourned, rejoiced, or 
have been ignorant or indifferent, de- 
pending upon the kind of parents they 
happened to be, or the kind of children 
who happened to have been born to 
them. 

Times have changed. Conditions 
have changed. It is a far cry from 
the hills of Judea to the Bowery in 
New York. But has human nature 
changed in all these centuries? It has 
not. People still love, hate, lust, envy, 
steal, and kill. People still fear God, 
love their country and family, and try 
to pay their debts. 

It is easy enough to say that juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase. There 


are certainly more bad boys in the 
United States, for example, than there 
were a century ago. But there are ten 
times as many people as there were a 
hundred years ago. Have the propor- 
tions changed? 
tainly for the better. 


They have, and cer- 
Likewise methods 


of handling bad boys have changed, and 
for the better. 

A century ago if a twelve-year-old 
boy committed murder he was hanged. 
Now he is sent to a reformatory and 
figures show that there is better than 
an even chance that he will eventually 
turn out to be a good citizen. Children 
are handled differently in these days. 
They are not punished. They are cor- 
rected. Thoughtful people for a cen- 
tury have been studying the problem 
of the delinquent child. The sky is not 
yet all blue but there are rifts in the 
clouds that presage greater progress. 


[* is a trite saying that the child is 

the creature of heredity and environ- 
ment. Which is the greater influence 
will never be settled. Discussions on 
eugenics will always be more or less 
academic. We like to think that like 
begets like, but obviously exact know]l- 
edge of the human animal will always 
be scanty. Some children are born of 
parents, one or both of whom are 
diseased, intemperate, feeble-minded, 
criminal, ignorant, or poor. Some of 
these children develop into fine citizens. 
Some do not. One of the most mis- 
leading statements that was ever pub- 
lished is “that all men are created 
equal.” They, of course, are not. 
Calvin Coolidge was never created to 
be the equal of Ty Cobb as a ball 
player. Elihu Root was not created to 
be the equal of Chaliapin as a bass 
singer, any more than Chaliapin was 
born with the superlative legal brain 
of Root. 


develop amid surroundings less 
calculated to produce average citizens. 

What are the causes of juvenile 
delinquency? They are many. 

I recall the case of a girl of fourteen 
brought to court by her foreign-born 
father, who incidentally could not 
read or write and could barely speak 
English. She was “incorrigible and 
beyond the control of her parents.” 
She had stayed out nights, played 
truant, and had ended up by living for 
a week in a furnished room with a 
boy. Investigation disclosed that the 
parents and nine children lived in three 
rooms in a tenement that would caus 
a self-respecting pig to turn up his 
nose. This girl naturally craved the 
company of those of her own age, but 
the only places she could meet them 
were the halls or stoop of her house 
or on the streets. If she did some 
thing that met with the disapproval! of 
her hard-working, though perhaps 
well-meaning, sire, he beat her with a 
strap or stick until his arm was tired. 
One night she was fifteen minutes late 
in coming home and she found the door 
locked, so she had to sleep in the hall. 
The next night she was beaten again. 
One day she met a boy who looked 
kindly on her, and a day or two later 
went to live with him. 

In her case, the cause of delinquency 
was obviously the crass ignorance 0! 
her father. As it happened we were 
able to place her with a fairly pro>- 
perous, childless couple of her o 1" 
nationality. She is doing perfectly a: / 
is happier than she ever dreamed + © 
could be. 
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er girl was brought in for 

- a dress. She had gone with 

i into one of those shops where 

rs may examine and try on 

without a saleslady waiting on 

She did not know, of course, that 

were several sharp-eyed detec- 

eeping a watch over customers, 

ok a chance on getting away with 

She had been invited to a 

Di and had nothing to wear, and 

whe: girl does not like pretty clothes. 

S) .nted to keep up with the Jones’s. 

S] not a bad girl at heart and the 

of her delinquency was just 

ordinary poverty. A short period 

of bation is usually all that is 
| in such a case. 


AB )Y is brought in on a charge of 
++ burglary. After hearing the com- 

ining witnesses he freely admitted 
he facts. Investigation disclosed that 
from the age of eight, his parents had 
allowed him to go and do as he liked 
in the afternoons and evenings. Of 
course, he traveled with the gang, be- 
cause boys are gregarious, like to play, 
and prefer the company of boys of their 
own age. He learned to gamble, smoke 
cigarettes, and later to steal. As he 
grew older he came to frequent a pool- 
room in the neighborhood, where he met 
older boys, many of 
whom had made consid- 
erable progress in crim- 
inal ways. Boys in such 
surroundings do not look 
up to good boys, but 
admire more the tougher, 
more daring spirits. This 
boy had learned that it 
takes money to go to the 
movies, the dance halls, 
and to gamble, and 
naturally learned the 
easiest way to get 
money. The direct cause 
of this boy’s delinquency 
was obviously the utter 
indifference of his 
parents. 


A boy was brought to 
court by his father as 
“incorrigible, unmanage- 
able, and beyond his 
parents’ control.” He 
had attacked his father, 
refused to obey him at 
all, and the father was 
in physical fear of him. 
He was a deaf mute, a 
strong well-developed 
boy of fifteen years. 
His father, it seemed, 
had never even taken 
the trouble to learn to 
talk to him. The boy 
was remanded to the 
Children’s Society for 
investigation. 
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next day saying that he had ter- 
rorized that institution, and _ they 
simply could not handle him. We re 
manded him to the Catholic Protectory, 
with the same result. He nearly 
wrecked the place. We tried the House 
of Refuge and they sent him back the 
same day. There was nothing to do but 
parole him in the custody of his father 
which was done. We called in the 
services of a teacher in one of the in- 
stitutions for the training of the deaf. 
He had a long talk with the boy. He 
reported that the boy had been lonely 
all his life. Very few could talk with 
him and nobody understood him. His 
father beat him unmercifully and often 
and the boy, of course, did not know 
why. When he became strong enough 
he turned on his father as an animal 
might have done. His mind was in a 
state of blind, unreasoning revolt 
against everybody and everything. His 
father had not made the slightest effort 
to have the boy trained by people expert 
in that line, although amply able to so 
do. We committed him to the House 
of Refuge. There was no other place 
for him to go. There, as it happened, 


he met another boy similarly afflicted, 
but who had learned lip reading and 
learned to talk. They 
friendship at once. 


struck up a 
Since then the 





They Photo: J. Schloss. New York, N. Y. 
brought him back the 


Judge William Young 
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most of the other boys, looking for new 
thrills, as boys do, have learned or are 
learning the sign language. Our boy 
is becoming tame. A new vista has 
been opened to him. He is contented 
and has become amenable to discipline. 
We hope and really believe, that after 
perhaps a year of intelligent and sym- 
pathetic handling, he will prove a good 
subject for some institution for the 
deaf, and it is more than likely that 
in time he may be developed into a 
self-supporting citizen. This boy is 
technically a delinquent through abso- 
lutely no fault of his own. 


AFREtTY girl of fourteen was 

brought in one day. She was about 
to become a mother. She had been in a 
city hospital for some months, having 
been held as a material witness against 
the boy responsible for her condition. 
He had been convicted of statutory rape 
and was awaiting sentence. Her mother 
asked for her discharge to enable the 
girl and boy to marry. The boy, of 
course, was anxious to marry her be- 
cause in such cases the offender usually 
escapes with a suspended sentence. 
His parents consented to the marriage, 
probably for the same reason. Her 
mother told her she could never come 
home unless she married the boy. The 
mother was one of those 
deluded persons who 
think that if the wed- 
ding precedes the stork 
by even a day, honor is 
satisfied. They never 
give a thought to such 
an insignificant detail as 
the lifelong welfare and 


happiness of their 
daughters. Of course, 
we do not encourage 


marriages under such 
conditions, because they 
rarely last and are 
rarely happy. 


On the other hand, it 
is rather more of a 
responsibility than we 
care to assume, to 
arbitrarily say that 
young people in _ this 
situation should or 
should not be married. 
I did not like the looks 
of this case, so re- 
manded the child for 
another week. Then I 
called in one of our most 
experienced probation 
officers, and a most in- 
telligent and devoted 
Big Sister who happened 
to be in court. I asked 
them to have a talk with 
the girl and find out, if 
they could, whether she 
honestly loved the boy 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The Convention Program 
An Outline of the Principal Events 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 18 to 22 


SUNDAY—JUNE 17TH 


Church services in the morning and a public meet- 
ing at the Auditorium in the afternoon, with 
sacred concert by St. Olaf’s Choir. 


MONDAY—JUNE 18TH 


Registration of delegates. General assembly for 
all voting delegates at New Central Lutheran 
Church at 2 p. m. Purpose—to discuss pro- 
posed legislation. 


Opening session of the Convention at 8:30 p. m. 
Presentation of president of the host club. 


Addresses of welcome by the Governor of Minne- 
sota and the Mayor of Minneapolis. Response by 
the President of Rotary International. 


Address: “Betterment of International Relations.” 
Scenic production depicting the growth of Rotary. 


TUESDAY—JUNE 19TH 


Breakfast assemblies for outgoing district gov- 
ernors, club presidents, club secretaries, club 
publication editors, and song leaders. 


Address by Arthur H. Sapp, International Presi- 
dent. 

Reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer. 

Message from President Emeritus Paul P. Harris. 


Welcome to clubs in countries which Rotary has 
entered during the year—By President Sapp. 


Response by Wilhelm Cuno, president of the 
Rotary Club of Hamburg, Germany. 


Presentation of officers and committees of Rotary 
International. 

Luncheon of Canadian delegates. 

Discussion of Aims and Objects Plan. 

Latin-American assembly. 

Concert by Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


WEDNESDAY— JUNE 20TH 


Breakfast assembly for outgoing and incoming 
district governors. 


Breakfast for Canadian delegates. 
Preliminary committee reports. 
Nominations for officers. 

Brief addresses: 


“Rotarians at Work—in Club Service”’—By 
Allen Street, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
U. S. A. 

“Classifications and Membership”—By 
Thomas B. Bridges, of Oakland, California, 
U. S. A. 

“Programs That Count”—By Joaquin Anorga, 
of Matanzas, Cuba. 


“Knowing Rotary’—By Eduardo Moore, of 
Santiago, Chile. 

“Knowing the Other Fellow”—By Dr. Stan- 
ley Foster, of Christchurch, New Zealand. 


“Rotarians at Work—in Community Service” 
—By William H. Campbell, of Rochester, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Discussion of the place of a Rotary club in com- 
munity service: by Edouard Willems, of Brus- 
sels; Dr. R. C. McPhee, of Geelong, Australia; 
and Harry S. Fish, of Sayre, Pennsylvania, 
U..@ A. 


“The Individual Responsibility of Citizenship’”— 
Address by Albert W. Beaven, of Rochester, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Special assemblies for study of community service 
and boys’ work—Arranged into twenty different 


groups. 
President’s ball. 


THURSDAY—JUNE 21ST 


Election of officers. 


Breakfast assembly of outgoing and incoming 
district governors. 


General assembly, followed by brief addresses: 

“Rotarians at Work—in Vocational Service”— 
By M. Eugene Newsom. 

“The Responsibility of a Rotarian to His 
Vocation”—By Julio Zetina, of Mexico City, 
Mexico; by Nils Parmann, of Oslo, Norway; 
and Albert Hickling, of Guilford, England. 

Special assemblies on vocational service—Ar- 
ranged into nineteen different groups. 

British Empire dinner. 

Spanish and Portuguese-speaking dinner. 


FRIDAY—JUNE 22ND 


Breakfast assembly for district governors. 
Reports of Resolutions Committee. 


“Rotary International—Its Objectives from the 
Viewpoint of a Rotarian”—Address by Norman 
Somerville, of Toronto, Canada. 


“Rotary International in South Africa”—Address 
by Kenneth Young, of Capetown. 


“Rotary International in Brazil”—Address by 
Richard Momsen, of Rio de Janeiro. 


“Rotary International in Czechoslovakia”— 
Address by Josef Schulz, of Prague. 


Report of Election Committee. 
Installation of new officers. 
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Ewing Galloway, New York, N. Y. 


Should 


T was an event in our country 
neighborhood when, out of a clear 
sky so to speak, I announced that 
I was going to college. It was 

not that I was of any especial impor- 
tance or that my absence from the 
community would leave any appreciable 
gap in social or agricultural affairs. It 
just wasn’t being done, that was all. 
Such a venture was comparable to 
Lindbergh’s making his non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic. Charlie Babb, a 
mature neighbor of mine, shook his 
head when he heard the rumor and 
thanked his stars that his boy didn’t 
have any such fool notions in his head. 

“What’re you goin’ for?” he inquired. 

I attempted to explain that possibly 
opportunity might open a little more 
widely for me if I had the training 
Which college offered. 

“What’re you goin’ to study?” was 
his next query. 

The details of a college curriculum 
were not wholly clear, even to me at 
that time, but I did my best to eluci- 


He Go 


to ( \ollege? 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 





date—calculus, physics, French litera- 
ture, and German—Charlie’s face 
clouded. He had been born in England, 
and an acquaintance with the German 
language was his idea of a superfluity. 
He shook his head again and said 
nothing. Then finally: 

“What do you expect to get after 
you’re educated? A thousand dollars 
a year, maybe?” 

I thought it ultimately possible and 
said so confidently; he seemed still 
doubtful, though somewhat placated. 

A thousand dollars a year was a 
good deal of money in those days, but I 
had grown up in the neighborhood and 
Charlie very well knew my intellectual 
limitations and might well doubt. I 
think he never became quite reconciled 
to the step even when it became a more 
general custom than when I made the 
venture. 

As I intimated at the beginning, go- 
ing to college was not a common pro- 
cedure forty years ago in the middle- 
west section of the United States, even 








Chapel at 
Leland Stanford 


Harkness Memorial Tower 


at Yale 








among well-to-do people. Whoever 
went attracted attention, and even more 
so if he went from a country district. 
This is not true today. Everyone goes 
now or is sent. Going to college is as 
common among young people of al! 
classes as Ford cars or fur coats. No 
matter what your father’s business is, 
or lack of business, you go to college 
more often than otherwise, after you 
are out of high school. 

“Should I send my son to college?” 
parents ask me. It is not always an 
easy question to answer. It all depends 
upon conditions, and those conditions 
lie pretty largely within the boy him- 
self. 

There is an advantage in education 
it is pretty generally admitted now, no 
matter what business or profession a 
young fellow may intend to enter. 
There was once a time when only those 
entering the professions were expected 
to have a college training—engineer- 
ing, medicine, law, the ministry—and 
even these professions did not demand 
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very thorough collegiate preparation; 
but things are different now. Every 
spring, just previous to graduation 
time, the colleges are over-run with 
representatives of all sorts of business 
looking for college graduates to fill up 
the ranks of their employees. In any 
sort of business now the college gradu- 
ate seems usually to have the edge on 
the man not so trained. Perhaps this 
is one reason why so many people are 
going to college. 

I was giving a talk a few weeks ago 
to and about the younger generation. 
When I finished, a number of people 
came up to speak to me, and among 
them a middle-aged mother with her 
young son. He was a strong healthy 
youth, quite alert and _ self-possessed, 
with a look of healthy intelligence on 
his face. 

“IT don’t know what to do with this 
boy,” the mother explained to me. “He’s 
a good boy and a clever one, but he 
has no interest in books. I’ve kept him 
in high school under protest, and he 
simply hates the thought of going to 
college.” 

“Why should he go?” 
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when he left high school, and I told 
her so. If he ever got the fever for 
study and interest in it he would go 
to college in spite of anything. 

We should realize that there is much 
manual work still to be done in the 
world, and as things are now, the man 
who does it is pretty adequately paid. 


F he is economical he can very com- 

fortably provide for his old age, and 
if he likes such work and does it well, 
no one should stand in the way of his 
doing it. 

A freshman dropped into my office. 
He had had two months of college, and 
he didn’t like it. He wanted to with- 
draw. 

“I don’t see much sense in what I’ve 
been doing,” he explained, “and I don’t 
think I’d like the work I’ve been pre- 
paring for, even if I finished a college 
course.” 

“What 
asked. 

“I'd like to be an undertaker,” he 
replied. “It looks like a good job to 


would you like to do?” I 





I asked. 

“Well, everybody’s 
going, and besides it 
has always been my 
ambition to have him 
go as his father before 
him went.” 

“What does he want 


to do?” 
“He’s crazy to be a 
mechanic. He is a 


wizard with tools. He 
can make anything 
go. 

And then she pro- 
ceeded to tell me about 
all the wonderful 
things the boy had 
done. It would be quite 
useless to send such a 
boy to college against 
his will, I am _ sure. 
The prescriptions of a 
college curriculum 
would gall him. He 
would see no use in 
many of the things he 
would be required to 





do. Military drill 
would get on_ his 
nerves, poetry would 


bore him, mathematics 
would be his intellec- 
tual Waterloo, and 


foreign language a 
pure waste of time. 
There are too many 
like him in college now, 
sent there by well- 
intentioned but mis- 


guided parents. It 
would be better for 
him to go to work 





The University of Caracas 
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“Well, the undertaking bu 
not one that has ever mad: 
triguing appeal to me, but it 
edly has possibilities, for, unt 
makes a radical change, we 
ultimately be buried. The un 
too, in most communities, is 
social dignity. He is a ‘n 
now, and his profits are mea 
the desires of the friends of 
ceased to make a last display 
ory of the departed. He 
charges what the traffic will be Fa 
be it from me to discourage a1 
tious soul who sees in the und 
business an opportunity, whil 
a living, to serve humanity.” 

I let the freshman withdraw, 
lege was evidently not for hi 
had another sort of vision. 

Doherty is much concerned ab 
son who is in college ostensibly 
pare himself for a_ business 
The boy is not doing well; in fact 
doing quite ill, and Doherty wants 1 
to diagnose the young man’s case a! 
to report on my findings. Now you 
Doherty is an only child, who ha 
aged through the 
stant  supervisior 
father, mother, 
grandmother or tw 
make a_ passable 
ord in high school. 
has never before b 
away from his parents 
he has never done a! 
thing difficult and 
dom anything that 
did not feel the urg 
to do. He sits 
his books before 
sufficient numbe: 
hours each day ¢ 
night, but he feels 1 
urge toward the 
lectual life; he do 
not enjoy study and h 
is desperately home 
sick. Besides, a1 
more weighty in its i! 
fluence than al! 
other things ment 
put together, he 
love with a pretty litt 
girl at home, whon 
cannot get out of 
mind; at least that 
what he names 
emotion or the ai 
which clutches 
Now, homesickne 
eighteen, when it 
a grip on on 
enough to elin 
any interest in a 
lege education, but 
to this love—and 
case is beyond 
Should Doherty 5 
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‘The Pan- American Highway 


An industrial thread which will join two continents 


By Everett Spring 





EHIND the announcement 
that the Pan-American 
Confederation of High- 
way Education will meet 

in de Janeiro in July, 1928, is 
’ ry of economic significance. 
It a story bearing upon trans- 
rtation, and international cordi- 
lity between the Americas. 

The Pan-American Confedera- 
tion is an organization made up of 


autonomous national groups, or 
federations, and includes Bolivia, 
Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Honduras, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States and Uruguay, and the 
remainder of the states of Central 


When the Pan-American rail- 
road was proposed there was 
in commercial 


great interest 


circles. [Now comes the pro- 
posal for a Pan-American au- 
tomobile highway which will 
open up untapped resources 
in a dozen nations and which 
suggests immense possibilities 
for developing _ international 
acquaintance. 


throughout Latin-America, with 
the result that the initial step, the 
construction and planning of scien 
tific systems of national highways, 
has been taken. 

Only recently President Coolidge 
expressed the hope that some day, 
in the not too-distant future, a 
Pan-American highway will have 
been established, thereby binding 
the people of the Western Hemi 
sphere in a closer-knit union of 
economic policy and brotherly love. 
These sentiments have been 
expressed by President Calles of 
Mexico and virtually all other ex- 
ecutives of the Latin-American 


also 








and South America have an inter- 
est in the plans of the confedera- 
tion which is at once broad and deep. 

Fundamentally, of course, the purpose 
of this organization is to foster the de- 
velopment of intra-national and inter- 
national motor highways. Numerous 
steps of a definite character have al- 
ready been taken to attain the end in 
view. 

In the entire work and program the 
automobile industry not only of the 
United States but of other countries as 
well has taken a considerable interest. 
It is recognized that when the Pan- 
American motor road is constructed the 
paramount demand will be for motor 
vehicles. The United States, therefore, 
stands to witness an even greater ex- 
pansion in its largest industry through 
increased demand from those new con- 
sumers. Thus, the United States—as 
well as Canada—and particularly those 
countries wherein the actual road de- 
velopment is taking place, inevitably 
will achieve a larger measure of pros- 
perity. 

Just as several generations ago the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere were 
vitally interested in the Pan-American 
railway which was about to be built, 
so, today, the public mind of the West- 
ern World has turned to the Pan-Amer- 
ican motor highway. This highway, 
though still a matter of the future, 
nevertheless is even nearer completion 
than is the famous Pan-American rail- 
road upon which the Western nations 
rested their hopes during the closing 
years of the last century. 

Much was hoped from the completion 
of the Pan-American railway. But the 
countries of South America have been 





unable to complete the road because of 
the enormous expense, so as a solution 
to all transportation problems, the au- 
tomobile road over which to transport 
freight will be constructed, and is ex- 
pected to supply virtually every reason- 
able need of the Central and South 
American countries. 

It was the rapid expansion of the 
automobile industry that made the peo- 
ple of South American countries real- 
ize that here was a solution to the great 
problem confronting them. Certain vast 
stretches of the continent, such as the 
Argentine pampas, lend themselves to 
the use of the motor vehicle even with- 
out the construction of roads, and these 
sections are passable most of the year, 
except during the rainy season. In 
other districts the clearing of a road- 
way temporarily would answer the pur- 
pose of a highway. 

But during recent years the public 
has come to realize that, with the 
growth of traffic, such makeshift high- 
ways are inadequate. This change in 
public sentiment is being reflected in 
the greatly increased interest which 
now is being displayed in the matter 
of highway construction and improve- 
ment. Individual countries from time 
to time have held highway conferences 
for the purpose of preparing plans for 
a comprehensive highway system. 

The realization that the automobile 
is a solution to the question of how to 
assure greater and speedier progress 
not only has been brought about by 
the automobile itself, but also by the 
newspapers. Led by eminent journal- 
ists, public sentiment has been aroused 





Republics. 

Although a Pan-American high- 
way remains yet to be completed, it is 
not, as some persons might suppose, an 
idle dream of the future. Already con- 
siderable stretches of roadway are in 
existence in South America, and a 
considerable part of the distance which 
would be traversed by the route, is 
already being traveled by automobiles. 
Both good and bad roads do exist, but 
before many of them could be used for 
the type of traffic that would pass over 
the Pan-American highway much im- 
provement will have to be effected. 

At present, any traveling between 
two countries, with the exception of 
Argentina, Chile, and one or two other 
republics where rail travel exists, must 
be negotiated by water. The traveler 
often is forced to proceed from his home 
to the coast and there take a boat to 
the country he intends to visit, even 
though it be a near neighbor. This 
mode of traveling, aside from consum- 
ing much time, is expensive, the cost 
of the trip often being as much as ten 
times what it would be if direct means 
of communication existed. 

There is no question regarding the 
North American end of the undertak- 
ing. Canada and the United States are 
well supplied with good roads, any one 
of which might be designated to form 
a part of the Pan-American highway. 
In general, the route, as propounded by 
advocates of the highway, would touch 
the capitals of as many States, on the 
mainland of North, Central, and South 
America as possible. Those capitals of 
States lying off the direct route of the 
highway will be connected with the Pan- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Why $25,000 for training a physician is money well spent 
By Charles H. Mayo, M.D. 








WISH to pay a tribute to 
youth as this is the age of 
youth. Truth would seem to 
be a fixed state of fact but 
on the contrary truth is ever 
changing, the truth of yesterday 
with greater knowledge must be 
modified for today. With the rapid- 
ity of recent development in science 
the older generation could accept 
but not teach. Today the young 
man is in the saddle as he has 
not been occupied in forgetting but 
engaged in developing. 
With more educated people to 


In this article a leading Amer- 
ican physician and _ surgeon 
comments on current medical 
training, summarizes medical 
history, and shows what the 
healing art means to humanity 
now—and may mean in the 
near future. ‘Medicine,’ he 


says, “is just in its infancy.” 


American’ educational met! 
came from Europe and sin 

they have changed more in |) \ro), 
than in America. Germany ryt! 
lessly weeds out the mentally jp. 
competent for the lower grades 9; 
labor and is about four years }; 
advance of the United States j 
higher education. England is abou; 
two years ahead. Spain start: 
special directional training in the 
professions at fourteen and secure: 
the speed of the German, probably 
with diminished depth. It is ap- 
preciated that students to retai 
initiative must make practical ap. 











criticise the results of educational 





methods, educators are now upon 

the defensive to show that the costs are 
not too high, for the results achieved, 
especially in expenditure of time, and 
that as good a superstructure as possible 
has been erected upon too often an in- 
adequate primary public school founda- 
tion. With more to learn we must con- 
dense two years of time in education 
somewhere along the line before the so- 
called higher education is reached. 

The smaller institutions can probably 
do more to instill ideals into student 
life than the great crowded universities 
and colleges where the instructors lose 
personal contact with the students. 
They have developed one rubber stamp 
standard of machine education, where 
we should have many to conform with 
modern brains and modern progress if 
we are to prepare the student for his 
own best interests and to make of him 
the best possible citizen. 

Reformation will not come from the 
initiative of the state university nor 
the public school system bound by educa- 
tional traditions. There was an educa- 
tional advance 25 to 30 years ago 
caused by the citizens’ protest of 50 
to 60 years ago when many academies 
and private schools were started and 
chosen by those who could afford them 
for their children. The changes in 
educational standards for the best 
interests of education now will come 
from the smaller institutions where 
the teachers may give that intangible 
something which is so seldom found in 
the great places although these places 
are doing fine work in professional 
training. 

We have all noted the great difference 
between the lack of human interest dis- 
played in writing our school books and 
the absorbing interest of good novels. 


It is because school books were written 
by teachers who had grown old in teach- 
ing and with many, romance being rare, 
they handed on the unconsciously dis- 
played story of their hard life, worn 
out in imparting undesired information. 
In this day of speed when youth learns 
so quickly what it wishes, cannot a 
plan be devised to make the worthwhile 
more interesting so that what youth 
learns now may inspire a continued 
study throughout life? Are we making 
use of the moving picture in education 
and in general teaching, as through the 
eye we receive over 90 per cent of our 
external impressions? 

We are still hidebound by tradition 
and while the knowledge in the world 
has more than trebled in fifty years we 
teach spots in it in the same old-fash- 
ioned way except in the lower primary 
grades where progress is noted and 
appreciated. The practical application 
of some studies does not appear to the 
student until too late to enable him to 
recover from his previous lack of in- 
terest and which, as written and taught, 
failed to stimulate application. 


OO often the best students, without 

that care given the car in the first 
500 miles, may burn themselves out 
mentally, by the time their school edu- 
cation is completed. It is probable that 
the student of today does better than 
our generation would if we had been 
exposed to all the interesting distrac- 
tions that now exist and which are 
admittedly educational as experience 
although often questionable whether 
for good or bad. Those who com- 
prise the next generation in this age of 
speed must have their minds still more 
clear to handle high poWer machinery. 


plication of their training at leas: 
by the age of twenty-five. They should 
try to specialize later. It has been 
well said that the mind of a child re 
ceives like wax and holds like adamant, 
and the mind of the old receives lik 
adamant and holds like wax. 

To condense education more tim 
must be devoted to the essentials, ani 
the principles, and but little to details 
which are mentally exhausting, and 
belong to vocational and professional! 
training. 

If the student has been driven by his 
teachers it is nothing to the drive he 
must make for himself if he is to be 
successful in professional life, if that 
be his choice, or even in most business 
pursuits. Fortunately brains, like 
water, seek a level in the companionshi) 
of similar souls and those who lack the 
energy and desire can find menta! rest 
in the muscular output of labor and 
work for someone higher who directs 
them. What are youth’s plans, to help; 
or are they plans to be helped? While 
it may be difficult to secure an educa- 
tion today I am sure if an education is 
wanted it is even now easier than it 
was for Abraham Lincoln or Thomas 
Edison. As we hear of the many great 
men who had little opportunity to se- 
cure education we explain their accom- 
plishment by stating that they desired 
an education, and it had no limits of 
completion, as they never graduated, 
thus it became continuous. 

Each generation must go forwar to 
a greater development than the |:st. 
When progress stands but a brief pe- 
riod, backward we go as a people. 17 /his 
you will note in the history of nati ns 
which have receded, the torch of p: 
ress being carried on first by one co 
try and then another. 
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isand years in the Middle Ages the 
ght of progress burned but feebly. 
The leading nations were first well or- 
ganized and strong, then riches and 
uxury were followed by degeneration. 

History deals largely with the records 
f but a few personages of any coun- 
try during its advances and regressions. 
The same condition exists today if we 
‘onsider how few men have been the 
levelopers of the ideas which have made 
the last 50 years the greatest half 
century in the world’s history. The 
average intelligence is gradually rising; 
it has as yet not reached 50 per cent 
and probably never will. Intelligence 
is that peculiar attribute of mind that 
makes thinking possible. It enabled 
man gradually to come out of his ani- 
mal stage of ages long past, thus de- 
veloping civilization. It has been said 
that intelligence enables man to get on 
without education and education often 
enables a man to get on with but little 
intelligence. 

The present age as never before 
makes education of the greatest neces- 
sity if we desire to participate in its 
progress and enjoy its work and its 
pleasures. Yet now as in the past there 
is a considerable percentage of those 
born who cannot accept of education; 
a low mentality makes them fitted for 
doing the lower types of labor. Their 
work is necessary and all work may be 
lignified if well done. We must be 
thankful that they can work at some- 
thing. In 30 years the proportion of 
feebleminded and insane in the United 








Many 
who are mentally deficient with greater 
effort might become self-supporting al- 


States has more than doubled. 


though still morons. These conditions 
make it necessary for those who can 
learn to make a greater effort than was 
required in the past as it requires bet- 
ter training and a clear mind for muscle 
co-ordination today to control the power 
which makes the output of the average 
workman greater than that of any other 
period in the world’s history. Those 
who are to guide, plan, and control 
must have the highest possible educa- 
tion. Education has then enormously 
expanded and in all vocations made spe- 
cialization most necessary. 


‘THERE are more students in the 
schools of higher learning in the 
United States with its population of 
120,000,000 than in the whole of 
the rest of the world with its 
1,500,000,000 people. The Hebrews have 
always appreciated education as they 
have been traders. There are said to 
be but 14,000,000 of them, and nearly 
8,000,000 are in America. As chil- 
dren and grown people they neglect no 
opportunity to secure an education; 
this desire and accomplishment make 
their number in the higher schools of 
learning seem out of proportion. 

The American people are in the 
vanguard of progress. We are not a 
nation like the people of the French, 
German, Spanish countries and others, 
as the American people represent all 
countries. We are highly emotional 
which gives opportunity for both prog- 





Illustration by 
Wilfre d Jone g 


ress and trouble. In fact we are like 
the inhabitants of Greece 2,500 years 
ago—many varied people gathered in 
groups in various parts of the island 
lands known as Greece, yet these peo- 
ple rather incoordinate as groups 
started art, literature, music, philoso- 
phy, and medicine. In Babylon and 
Egypt several thousand years ago the 
priests had taken over the art of heal- 
ing becoming priest physicians, and 
thought they were driving out the devils 
concerned in causing disease on earth 
as well as endangering our next world 
existence. 

From very early periods in the Ro- 
mance of Medicine we have’had handed 
down amulets for the neck, or as heal- 
ing-protecting agents lucky coins, dried 
tubers; or the rabbit foot for the pocket, 
as charms against evil spirits, or sim- 
ply bad luck; they gave assurance to 
the simple minds of many then as they 
do now and show that most of us need 
some assurance. We find assurance is 
the common bait in most forms of 
quackery and in our present-day sales- 
manship which is out of proportion to 
comparative values. 

Organized medicine came with the 
Greeks; Esculapius, the god of medi- 
cine and his family were first. In those 
days gods were merely men and no 
men were accredited gods unless they 
rose to a height of accomplishment 
above their fellowmen. There were in 
the past always several men as now 
connected with each tangible result in 

(Continued on page 51) 
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An interpretation of the Fifth Object 


HE recognition of the wor- 
thiness of all useful occupa- 
tions as urged by the Fifth 
Object of Rotary, implies 
that the successful and prosperous 
business man shall recognize the wor- 
thiness of the efforts of those thou- 
sands of men are engaged in 
occupations of a modest character, but 
who, nevertheless, are contributing 
their share toward the sum total of 
human happiness and human welfare. 

It implies too, that Rotary recognizes 
that success in the commercial world 
is not altogether personal to the men 
who receive the greatest rewards and 
that underlying the great business 
successes are these thousands of men 
without whom and without whose serv- 
ices there would be no merchant 
princes for the world to talk about. 

This object too, is an embodiment of 
the sentiment that every big and mag- 
nanimous man entertains toward his 
business associates. We never hear a 
big man say, “I did this,” or, “I am 
going to do that.” The big man in- 
variably recognizes his obligations to 
his associates however modestly they 
may have contributed to his success. 

I suppose, if there is any man in 
this decade who is entitled to personal 
credit for his achievements, it is Mar- 
shal Foch, and yet, when he was 
complimented for his brilliant achieve- 


who 


By Crate D. Bowen 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


ments in the World War, he merely 
replied that his staff was like a large 
orchestra, and that he for the time be- 
ing merely happened to hold the baton, 
and that each member of his staff was 
entitled to and would receive his share 
of credit. 

The worthiness of a man’s efforts is 
not to be measured by the value of his 
services. While the services of the 
man who oils the machinery or tightens 
the bolt in a large manufacturing en- 
terprise are not to be compared in 
value, with the services of the execu- 
tives of the company, the services of 
the man who oils the machinery are 
just as worthy as the services of those 
who direct the policies of the company. 

I am not sure that the man who per- 
forms a modest service receives due 
credit for what he does. I once heard 
of a section hand on a railroad whose 
chief ambition in life was to be able 
to shovel as well with his left hand as 
he could with his right. That’s not a 
very high ambition you may think, but 
when we reflect that this section hand 
was fitted by nature to be a section 
hand or to follow some such menial 
occupation, and that he was not satis- 
fied with being as efficient as the men 
who were working with him, but that 
he desired to develop his shovelling 
capabilities to the very maximum, his 
ambition indeed was a very high one. 


The services of the section hand w 
not only as worthy as those of t 
president of the railroad, but I mai 
tain that both men were entitled 
equal credit for their services. Natu 
fitted the president to do big things. 
fitted the section hand to do sma 
things. Both the president and t 
section hand were doing their best wit 
what nature gave them to work wit 
Both, therefore, are entitled to equ 
credit. 

But to give this Object a substanti 
meaning, we must make the recognitio! 
that it calls for, a substantial recog! 
tion. The mere statement that Rotar 
recognizes the worthiness of usef 
occupations, without more, amounts t 
nothing. We must give to this Objec' 
a constructive application. It occur 
to me that the most practical and con 
structive application that Rotary ca 
make of this Object is for us to attempt 
to impress upon the coming generatio! 
of young men the fact that all modes’ 
but useful occupations are wort 
the best efforts; that such occup 


hold within themselves the possib:!ites 


rea’ 


of greater successes, and that the 
success in business as a rule, is 
ing more than the culmination 


series of smaller successes in modes! 


but useful lines of endeavor. 
Last year, more than u million 
and girls were graduated fron 
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of the United States. Most of 
young people were obliged to 
rom the schoolroom into some 
employment as a means of live- 
They found confronting them 
types of jobs from which to 
a selection. Their forefathers 
nly 500 crafts and professions 
vhich to choose. When we reflect 
nly from five to ten per cent of 
opulation are business men and 
of large or considerable incomes 
ilso those young people who con- 
ly expect to rise into this class 
who look to it for promotion as 
ed men, and that from ninety to 
ninety-five per cent of our population 
nposed of those of modest incomes 
expectations not directly dependent 
wealth, it is perfectly obvious that 
majority of these young people who 
come into the business world each year 
nust of necessity be satisfied with 
positions of relatively humble and 
modest employment. But a small per- 
centage of these young men can be- 
come executives; but few can enter 
into positions of higher employment; 
few can enter the professions; and the 
necessity therefore, of impressing upon 
these young men that every modest but 
useful occupation is worthy of his best 
efforts and not beneath his dignity is 
at once apparent. There is no body of 
men who can come as near impressing 
this fact upon the minds of young man- 
hood as the successful business men. 
The second clause in this Object of 
Rotary provides that every Rotarian 
shall dignify his occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society. It doesn’t 
say that a Rotarian shall dignify his 
occupation as a means of making 
money. Nowhere in all the Objects of 
Rotary do we find any suggestion that 
a Rotarian’s money is to be used as 
the medium of service. It is not a 
man’s wealth that Rotary wants. It 
is the man himself. It is man-power 
and not money-power that Rotary 
emphasizes. But, while Rotary stresses 
the value of service, it does not in the 
least minimize the value of money nor 
the importance of making money. 
I think you will agree with me when 
I say that the man whose sole purpose 
in business is merely to make money, 
seldom makes it, and that as a rule, 
the man who makes money does so 
through the rendition of a correspond- 
ing service or bene- 
fit to those with 
whom he transacts 
business. If I am 
correct in this state- 
ment, it follows 
that money comes 
through the medium 
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When this Object says that a Ro- 
tarian shall use his occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society, it implies 
that a man under obligations to 
society. This obligation exists whether 
we will to have it so or not. We don’t 
make society. We find it already exist- 
ing. We are born members of society 
the same as we are born members of 
the family, and we can no more avoid 
our obligations to society than we can 
avoid our obligations to the family. 


is 


UT what are a man’s obligations to 

society? This question has been 
pretty clearly answered in that splendid 
autobiography, “The Americanization of 
Edward Bok.” In that book, Mr. Bok 
lays it down as one of the fundamentals 
of life that no man has the right to 
go through life without leaving the 
world a little happier and a little better 
by reason of having lived in it. That 
is a rather general definition of one’s 
duty to society and it is rather difficult 
to know exactly what one should do to 
measure up to this standard. I would 
not have the audacity even to suggest 
how any Rotarian with a classification 
other than my own can best use his 
occupation as a means of serving so- 
ciety, but I would lay it down as a 
general rule that if one will conduct 
his business intelligently and efficiently 
he will come very near to measuring 
up to the ideals of the Fifth Object. 

I have read in Rotarian literature 
and have heard it stated in Rotarian 
speeches, that integrity and service are 
two of the cardinal principles of Ro- 
tary. The use of the word “integrity” 
in this connection does not impress me 
very favorably. It was not necessary 
to organize a Rotary club to impress 
men with the advisability of being 
honest in business, any more than it 
was necessary to organize Rotary to 
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of service and that 
service, therefore, is 
the foundation of 
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persuade men not to steal nor to com- 
mit perjury. Of course we are honest 
in business, or at least we think we are. 
Of course we don’t steal and of course 
we don’t commit perjury. We learned 
not to do those things when we were 
children. Rotary takes hold of a man 
after he has learned the fundamentals 
of life. It takes hold of the developed 
man and seeks to persude him to use 
his business activities in such a way 
as will best serve those who deal with 
him in business as well as himself. If 
a man will conduct his business intelli- 
gently, of course he will conduct it 
honestly. He will conduct it ethically. 
He will conduct it with due regard to 
the rights of the other fellow. 

The idea of Rotary service has been 
ridiculed by some as being fanciful and 
impracticable. I think perhaps that 
these criticisms have 
because many fail to understand the 
Rotary meaning of service. I have 
even had some of my good Rotarian 
friends say to me that they were 
rather fed up on the idea of Rotary 
service, just as though it is the pur- 
pose of Rotary that its members shall 
go about asking men what one can do 
to be of service to them. Of course, 
that is not the purpose of Rotary. If 
we shall adopt the standard of intelli- 
gence and efficiency in business, there 
will be nothing impractical or difficult 
with respect to serving through the 
channels of business. Of course, there 
are different ways in which a business 
man may be of service to the com- 
munity. He may contribute money, 
but that is not the purpose of Rotary. 
He may engage in social activities but 
the average business man hasn’t time, 
or at least he thinks he hasn’t, to en- 
gage actively in social service. If 
Rotary is to make an impression on the 
business world, it must be done, in my 
opinion, through its Fifth Object. The 
average Rotarian is both a busy and a 
practical man and he wishes to be of 
some service to society. He is glad to 
have a way pointed out to him in which 
he may serve. If he can be shown that 
he may serve society through his busi- 
ness activities, this channel of service 
will appeal to him more than any other. 
If one will conduct his business with 
intelligence and skill, he will likewise 
conduct it with integrity, with due re- 
gard to ethics, fair exchange, and 
rights of the other 
man, with the de- 
sire to serve the 
maximum number 
of people. I know 
of no greater serv- 
ice that a business 
man can render to 
his community 
through his activ- 
ities as a business 
man. 
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“Try These on Your Classificatio, 


Committees” 


NE thing clearly revealed during the fory 
tion of service clubs is the infinite num! 


lowed. A careful study of your own cits 
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The smith has 
artifices of his ancestors. 


Photos: Ewing Galloway, New York, N. Y. 





certain of the 
As in the case 
of this craftsman at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a clever worker’s wrought-iron 
handicraft becomes known far and wide 


resumed 













These Mexicans are making adobe 
bricks by shaping the little piles of 
mud before allowing the hot sun to 
complete the job. The industry is 
well patronized in the southern part 


of the Republic 


Haviland china is well 
known to _ collectors, 
and, as in other indus- 
tries, one reason for its 
reputation is a series of 
strict inspections given 
each piece. This New 
York inspector is ex- 
amining a costly plate— 
and a slight flaw, indis- 
cernible to the average 
eye, means rejection 





na 
of 
human occupations. Men still earn a livelihood 
from arts and crafts that were practiced in thy 
early days. These pictures reveal a few of th, 
less-known callings and tell where they are fo! 
country-side will reveal many others—it will also 
show you the esteem which greets good craftsman 
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This artist in his studio in Munich 

is retouching a plaster cast of a 

relief map, so that it will be quite 

accurate before the matrix is made 

from which many duplications are 

obtained. He works from a model 
nearby 


Below—a sabot-maker of Lyons, 
France, plies his ancient trade 
These wooden shoes are seen and 
heard—in many European districts 
where rural or industrial workers 
congregate. Some are beautifully 
decorated with carving, and are 
the envy of collectors 













Below—The celebrated silk shawls of Kashmir 

have their origin in cocoons like these. The na- 

tives string and hang the cocoons so that the silk 

moths may be more easily captured when they 

break out. Srinagar, Northwest India, is the center 
of the industry 
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At right—The sarong, standard 
garment of the Javanese 
women, is often printed by 
hand from wood blocks. This 
worker is an East Indian—and 
many of his race show ex- 
cellent craftsmanship both in 
carving the printing blocks 
and in the infinite exactitude 
required in printing 
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Rotary en Mexico 
Por I. Helguera 


lL, amor al terrufio es un elemento esencial para la 
asimilacion de los ideales de Rotary. En el caso de 
los mexicanos, este sentimiento de patriotismo se ha 

mostrado espléndidamente en el desarrollo rapido y 


sostenido de los Rotary clubs, tanto en el nimero de ellos 
como en el de sus miembros. El club fundador fué 
inaugurado en abril de 1921 por el Ex-Presidente Interna- 
cional, Sr. Arch C. Klump, y en los cinco afios siguientes 
surgieron otros veinte clubs en la Reptblica Mexicana, la 
cual vino a ser el Tercer Distrito de Rotary International. 
Hoy dia tenemos treinta y cinco clubs, ya sea en posesi6n 
de su certificado, o en espera de él. Ademas, hay mas o 
menos diez clubs todavia en*el curso de su organizacién. 

Nosotros, los mexicanos, no buscamos excusas 
para nuestro pais, al cual vemos con orgullo—como un 
nino ve a su padre: con un amor incondicional. iQue 
nuestra patria ha atraido la atencién del mundo por los 
sangrientos sucesos de los ultimos afios? Y qué!! tHay 
acaso pais en la tierra que pueda lanzar la primera piedra? 

Por lo tanto, con profundo dolor por las victimas 
inocentes, y con sinceras esperanzas de que del aparente 
caos surgiraé un México nuevo, dotado de la clarividencia 
que le permita prever y evitar mas derramamiento de 
sangre, nos corresponde aceptar la tarea que el destino 
coloca en nuestras manos, y hacer lo mas posible por 
dignificarla tal como deben hacerlo los hombres privilegiados. 

Nuestra misién como rotarios de la Reptblica Mexicana 
es la de renovar la fé de todos los mexicanos y, por supuesto, 
la de todos los hombres que tengan interés en nuestro pafs, 
hacia un creciente bienestar de nuestra patria, no con la 
presentacién de nuevas teorias que tiendan a _ resolver 
nuestros problemas, sino sencillamente con la perseverante 
aplicacién de las que ya estan aceptadas, las cuales, 
analizandolas, tienen su raigambre en la norma de conducta 
rotaria—“Dar de si, antes de pensar en si.” 

Si hay algun problema en México que el Tercer Distrito 
de Rotary International se sienta capaz de resolver, es esta 
restauracién de la fé entre los elementos mas capacitados 
de la sociedad mexicana, y no es un desacierto decir que 
tal cosa se va consiguiendo. Aqui y alla, grupos de rotarios 
estan dando lecciones objetivas de lo que se puede lograr 
si tan sélo hay voluntad para ello. No hace mucho, en 
Mazatlan, casi todo el Rotary club se prest6é personalmente 
a trabajar en obras de salvamento durante una fuerte 
tempestad marina que arrollé en sus olas muchos hogares 
de gente humilde que vivia en la playa. En _ persona 
ayudaron a los damnificados en la conduccién de los 
pequenuelos y ancianos hacia. un lugar de refrigerio que 
espontaneamente ofrecié un rotario, quien, con sus propias 
manos, hizo una instalacién provisional de alumbrado 
eléctrico para que, al menos, los refugiados tuviesen esa 
comodidad por la noche. Por varios dias después del 


rotarios 





desastre el Rotary club se hizo cargo de la alimenta: 

un ciento de familias y, en general, cooperd con las aut 
ridades en todo lo que podia aliviar los sufrimientos 
victimas de tan deplorable suceso. 

Otro ejemplo concreto esta en la construcciOn de camino 
que se esta llevando a cabo a iniciativa, con ay 
pecuniaria o trabajo personal de Rotary clubs, como en « 
caso de la carretera que une a Saltillo con Monterrey, amba 
ciudades rotarias; 0 el del Rotary club de Orizaba, e! « 
esta trabajando con las autoridades en pro de un cami! 
moderno entre la capital y Veracruz. De hecho, pue 
decirse que todos los Rotary clubs de México est: 
dedicando atencién a este mejoramiento nacional. Adema 
la Semana del Nino, la cual muchos de los Rotary clut 
estan observando cada ano, el fomento de los juegos atléticos 
el obsequio de viajes de recreo a los mejores estudiantes 
de las escuelas primarias, el establecimiento de parque: 
recreativos para los nifios y, en fin, todas esas actividades 
que dan expresién a un verdadero espiritu rotario, hai 
venido formando parte de su programa. 


IN embargo, parece evidente que las actividades d« 

fndole antes mencionada, dignas de elogio como son, n 
forman la parte mas importante del trabajo reconstructi\ 
que los rotarios .mexicanos se han impuesto desarrolla1 
Si consideramos el momento histérico en que vivimos, hay 
otras cosas que hacen los rotarios individualmente e' 
México, las cuales, con menos ruido, estan llamadas a ser 
de efectos mas duraderos. Un ejemplo de ésto es e 
establecimiento de mas altos ideales en las relaciones entre 
patrén y empleados. No hace mucho que un manufacturero 
de papel, miembro del club de México, sorprendié a los 
lideres del trabajo que concurrieron a una junta de sus 
obreros con los directores de su planta, al explicarles sus 
planes para un seguro de accidente y de vida, asi como 
un plan de bonos, en beneficio, de sus empleados. £ 
secretario nacional del trabajo, en un discurso que pro- 
nuncié en aquella misma junta, dijo que, hasta aque 
momento, no habia comprendido lo que Rotary en rea! 
significaba, pero que, viéndolo presentado en esa forma tan 
tangible, convenia en que es un pensamiento feliz expre=a¢ 
en un lenguaje que le es caro y familiar. 

El desarrollo de Rotary International en México ofrec: 
una perspectiva muy interesante que revela 
naturaleza de nuestra instituci6n. 


en México, ha fomentado la formacién de clubs en 
comunidades que, antes de tener un club rotario, pas# a! 
casi desapercibidas. Tal es el caso de Huatusco, un pt 


de 7,500 habitantes, que esta en las faldas de la Si “ra 


Madre, en el Estado de Veracruz. Dicho club tiene 
(Continua en la pagina 53) 
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Rotary in Mexico 
By 1. Helgsuera 


| )VE of country is an essential for the assimilation of 


Rotary ideals. In the case of Mexico, this patriotic 
_4 sentiment has been splendidly shown in the rapid and 
istained growth of its Rotary clubs, both in number 
units and membership. The parent club was founded 
April of 1921 by Arch C. Klump, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
past president of Rotary International, and in the following 
five years twenty more clubs sprung up in the Mexican 
Republic, which became the Third District of Rotary In- 
ternational. Today we have thirty-five clubs fully oper- 
ating, either in possession of a charter, or expecting it. 
Besides, there are about ten more clubs in process of 
organization. 

We Mexican Rotarians do not offer apologies for our 
country. We look up to her with pride, as a boy does 
when looking up to his father—with unquestioning love. It 
is true that our fatherland has attracted the world’s atten- 
tion by her bloody events of late years. Pray, let it stand! 
And we might challenge any other country to throw the 
first stone. 

Therefore, with deep regrets for innocent victims, and 
with heartfelt hopes that out of a seeming chaos will 
emerge a new Mexico, gifted with a second sight to prevent 
further bloodshed, it remains for us to accept the tasks 
which destiny has placed in our hands—and do our utmost 
to honor them as privileged men must. 

Our mission as Rotarians of the Republic of Mexico is 
to reawaken the faith of all Mexicans, and, for that matter, 
of all men interested in our country, toward an increased 
well-being of our commonwealth, not by means of pre- 
senting new theories that might solve our problems, but 
simply by a devoted application of the already accepted 
ones, which, on close examination, find their root in the 
Rotary standard of conduct—“Service Above Self.” 

If there is any problem in Mexico which the Third 
District of Rotary International may attempt to solve, it 
is this restoring of the morale among the more qualified 
elements of the Mexican society, and it is not a haphazard 
guess to say that such a thing is coming to pass. Here 
and there groups of Rotarians are giving an objective lesson 
of what can be done if only there is a will. Not long ago, 
in Mazatlan, practically the entire Rotary club undertook 
salvage work on the occasion of a bad sea storm which 
swept away many homes of the poor along the shore. 
Rotarians personally assisted the homeless families to 2 
shelter that one of their number had placed at the disposal 
of the refugees, and who “went the second mile” by making 
a temporary electric installation with his own hands, so 
that the people who were accommodated there might at 
least have the comfort of lighting during the night. For 
several days thereafter the Rotary Club of Mazatlan took 
charge of the feeding of over a hundred families, and 





co-operated all along the line with the authorities in 
alleviating the sufferings of the victims of this disaster. 

Another specific instance is the building of roads under 
taken by the initiative, partial financing, and with the 
personal assistance of Rotary clubs, as in the case of the 
the road from Monterrey to Saltillo, both Rotarian cities; 
or that of the Rotary Club of Orizaba, which is working 
hand in hand with the authorities for a road between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz. In fact, practically every 
Rotary club in Mexico is devoting attention to this national 
improvement. Then the Boys’ Week which many of our 
clubs have yearly held; and the fostering of athletic games 
and contests; the awarding of pleasure trips to the best 
students of the primary schools; the establishment of open 
air playgrounds, in fact, all such activities as conform to 
the exercise of a true Rotary spirit. 


OWEVER, it seems evident that activities of the charac- 
ter just enumerated, commendable as they are, do not 
form the major part of the useful work that Rotarians are 
called upon to undertake. Considering the moment in 
history in which we live, other things being done by 
Rotarians individually are apt to make less noise and pro- 
duce even greater benefits of a permanent kind. An 
example of this is the establishment of higher ideals in 
the relations between employer and employees. Not long 
ago a paper manufacturer, member of the Mexico City 
club, surprised the labor leaders who attended a joint 
meeting of workingmen and directors of his plant, when 
he presented an outline of his plan for an accident and 
old-age insurance and for profit-sharing among his em- 
ployees. The national secretary of the Labor Party, in a 
speech at that meeting said that up to that moment he 
had not understood what Rotary really meant, but seeing 
it as presented on that occasion, in a tangible form, he 
agreed that it is a happy thought rendered in a language 
he fully understands. 
The development of Rotary International in Mexico offers 
a very interesting insight regarding the very nature of 
our institution. A far-seeing policy on the part of those 
who have been responsible for the growth of Rotary in 
Mexico, has encouraged the formation of clubs in com- 
munities which, prior to their having a Rotary club, were 
heard from but little. Such is the case of Huatusco, a 
town of 7,500 inhabitants, nested in the slopes of the 
Sierra Madre, in the State of Vera Cruz. This club has 
twenty-two members, covering practically every classifica- 
tion that such a small community can yield. This little 
club is very active and enthusiastic, and due to its efforts 
Huatusco has been placed on the map, so to speak. Now, 
the point is this: each Huatusco Rotarian, modest as his 
(Continued on page 53) 















“I'm going to tell them that it’s high 
time they banded together to fight 
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the chain store in their news and 
editorial columns.” 


H E title of this sympathetic 

discussion sounds at first 

like an excellent advertising 

headline of a hardware store, 
such as might have been clipped from 
the files of a newspaper of the past 
century. 

But the title is even better for a 
study of one phase of the present hard- 
wearing age. 

Mention a “chain” to a merchant of 
today and he immediately thinks of 
Dame Circumstance in her well-known 
act of slipping banana peels under his 
heels. 

There is great misunderstanding. A 
disastrous fight is brewing. But it 
can be, and should be, avoided. 

A few months back, I was a mem- 
ber of a committee which was charged 
with making a digest of the program 
of an advertising convention in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Three of us sat working 
late at night in the bedroom of Jay J. 
Fuller, advertising agent of Buffalo. 
The third member of the committee was 
one of the most beloved and respected 
pioneers in advertising, a man .gener- 
ally accepted as a safe and sane in- 
structor in the profession. When work 
was done and gossip was in order, the 
advertising man turned to me with this 
startling announcement: 


By Will Rose 


“T have to go down in Ohio next 
week,” he said, “to talk to a conven- 
tion of newspaper editors. And what 
do you suppose I’m going to tell them? 
I’m going to tell them that it’s high 
time they banded together to fight the 
chain store in their news and editorial 
columns. It’s to their own interest. 
The chain store is throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery of mer- 
chandising. It is -killing off the in- 
dividual merchant, and everyone that 
dies is a lost advertiser.” 


Jay and I both told him that he had 
better think it over carefully. Jay had 
a chain-store client which advertises in 
local papers, awakening the apprecia- 
tion of publishers, no doubt. I was a 
newspaper owner acquainted with quite 
a number of local merchants who do 
not advertise, and some chain managers 
who do. More than that, I am a small 
manufacturer and have had consider- 
able personal experience in trying to 
sell products to the chains, in which 
experience I have gained a consider- 
able insight into their limitations, 
methods, and objectives. Maybe the 
advertising specialist did think it over. 
But he went ahead and made the speech 
just the same. The import of this is 
not to question the sincerity nor in- 
tegrity of our colleague as an adviser 









of business men, but rather to point 
out how acute is the situation between 
the individual merchant and the chain 
store if the judgment of such a keen 
and experienced expert is warped by it 

I have talked with enough individual 
merchants to learn that they feel bound 
in “chains” which have been locked 
about them by the superior financial 
strength of the enemy, this strength re- 
sulting from buying and selling in 2 
large volume supposedly unattainable 
by the individual merchant. Accord- 
ing to their view, this strength differs 
very little from that of the political 
usurper who has grabbed the standing 
army. They see no more justice in 
rule by the few in business than in 
rule by oligarchies in government 
Moreover, individual merchants ar 
hearing a line of talk from their cus- 
tomers which makes them feel as if 
they are wearing striped suits, con- 
victed before the public as economic 
criminals—and most unjustly. Who 
can blame them for thinking hard 
thoughts about chains? Who fails to 
understand their natural desire 
strike back? 

Chains and monkey wrenches! A 
pressing prospect, indeed, were it 
for a thousand wheels hanging in h 
lobbies all over the world, the la 
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of them in America. Para- 

wheels; cogged drivers which 

ther than drive. Symbols of an 

e idea in social and business ma- 

which actually invites its pa- 

o throw monkey-wrenches into it. 

hinery which thrives on them. 

xical indeed! 

jing to dissipate the “chain-store 

e” is an excellent job for Rotary, 

seems peculiarly and completely 

its original sphere of operation. 

y, I believe (although I realize 

ng official has been said about it), 

cognizing in many places this 

y local battle which is duplicated 

arly every locality in the United 

; and is now spreading to many 

lands. Rotary in several cities 

st no time in establishing itself 

, peace court in which the true 

s in the situation will be brought 

geht. The individual merchant and 

chain-store manager are being led 

he Rotarian type of friendly and 

rect analysis, at the end of which 

the inescapable conclusion that the 

ain store has its field, that the in- 

iividual merchant has his, and that the 

proper direction in which to look and 

plan in the present emergency is 
straight ahead, not sidewise. 


2Y friendly association and _ voca- 
tional talks, Rotary in more than 
one community has developed the 
thought that the present situation is the 
result of misundersanding, the first and 
most universal characteristic, possibly, 
of human nature. For the human is not 
naturally tolerant even yet. He is still 
too close to the age of savagery. His 
first reaction to any unpleasant conflict 
with another member of society is a 
desire to fight rather than to study. 
Individual merchants and chain-store 
managers may draw considerable con- 
solation from this fact which is found 
to hold true throughout the entire list 
of human operations. In creeds, na- 
tions, political parties, and all other 
motivations of man, the first desire is 
to cramp the other fellow’s style, stifle 
him, smother him. Man has a purely 
ludicrous gesture of calling on his pride, 
and producing his pocket-book as ex- 
hibit A, to justify his ethics. Educa- 
tion, intellect, and culture seem unavail- 
ing in the emergency until some com- 
mon-sense teacher, such as Rotary or 
Kiwanis provides a truce and then an 
Meanwhile, quick misunder- 
standing and anger yield to nothing 
quite as rapidly as to honest discus- 
sion, elbow touching, food, and song. 


Rotary may well absolve the mer- 
chant and the chain-store manager of 
all blame for their quick antagonism. 
They are no worse than the rest of us, 
even though we be highly touted diplo- 
mats or even teachers of the high prin- 
iples of religion in business. 
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Once inside the friendly weekly 
luncheon, the chain-store manager, or 
one of the executives from the main 
office, soon gives a talk about the prob- 
lems and aims in his business, and then 
for the first time the individual mer- 
chant learns something about the true 
nature and service of chains. As he 
is shown behind the scenes, he begins to 
realize that he is not bound in “chains” 
because there isn’t enough of the chain 
to bind him. He feels the imaginary 
“striped suit” slipping from him when 
he is shown by the chain itself that it 
is not branding him before the public 
as an economic criminal, in fact, is not 
so foolish as to give him any free ad- 
vertising at all. 

Discussion is always two or more 
sided by its very nature. The local 
man is invited to have his say, having 
thought about it a little first, as one 
is quite likely to do before any public 
appearance. This true Rotarian treat- 
ment of the present situation is rapidly 
establishing many truthful deductions, 
all of which will be highly beneficial to 
local relations, and some of which may 
be briefly presented as follows: 

If merchandising is plain and simple 
distribution in its highest form of pub- 
lic service, then any plan which lowers 
the cost of distribution is justified. 
Thus the chain-store theory is as eco- 


nomically sound as _ national thrift. 
Meanwhile, practice has proved the 
theory. That makes a very tight case. 


In my small opinion after extensive 
contact and thought, the chain will en- 
dure, at least until the world has dis- 
covered some more efficient method for 
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the distribution of necessities. To con- 
tinue to carp about it therefore is a 
misappropriation of time and energy. 

But, like everything which discards 
the human element in our social struc 
ture, it is mechanical. It is rigid. It 
is limited to a field which may be 
broadly termed as essentials or necessi- 
ties, and it cannot, and never will, ex- 
clude that individual merchant who is 
capable of analysis and adjustment. 

‘T HE individual merchant is told in 

Rotarian discussion that it would be 
a salutary experience for him if he were 
saddled with the problem of trying to 
sell some article to the chain-store sys- 
tems. A half day devoted to visiting 
the buying offices of these outfits would 
fill his heart and mind with understand- 
ing and encouragement as nothing else 
can. 

The necessary 
chain-store merchandise 
immediately apparent to such a hypo- 
thetical salesman. They may be 
roughly classified under four require- 
ments. Generally speaking, if an ar- 
ticle lacks any one of these the chain 
store cannot handle it. 

The public must need the article. 
This is the first requirement, but even 
that is not enough. In addition to that, 
as a second requirement the public 
must recognize this need to the point 
where it will go seeking the article. 
A fine distinction is involved, as every 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“The article must possess what chain-store buyers refer to as “visible identity.” 
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signal honor by being elected president 


of the I xchange Nation il Bank 
rulsa. For several years he has 


president of the Exchange Trust Com- 


pany, a sister institution The 
bined resources of the two 
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Above—When the Rotarians of 
Fort Collins, Colorado, sent S. 
Arthur Johnson to the Ostend 
convention he decided to bring 
them ai souvenir. Accordingly 
the club now possesses ai syn- 
thetic gavel——made of bits of 
wood secured from historic places 
he had visited. The head of the 
gavel is made from pieces col- 
lected at Stratford-on-Avon (Ann 
Hathaway Cottage); the city ceme- 
tery at Ostend; the public park 
at Geneva; the Little Trianon at 
Versailles; Scott's home at Ab- 
bottsford; Killarney; Blarney Cas 
tle, and Heidelberg Castle. The 
handle comes from Fort Nonsense, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Rotarian 
Johnson is president of his club 
and dean of the State Agricul 
tural College. 
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Above — Edward E. Kaiser 
is one of the early mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of 
Madrid, Spain. He will be 
in the United States this 
month and hopes to attend 
club luncheons in New York, 
Baltimore and Washington. 
He is the managing director 
of General Motors Peninsu- 
lar of Madrid. 
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play on the Colonial Country (jy) 
course. His 122-yard shot was wij 
nessed by three other Rotarians ted 
for their veracity—on the links! Whe 
not pursuing the elusive ball John is 4 
district manager for Johns-Man: ill. 
Company. Any other Rotarians qualif, 
for the Hole-in-One Club? 























Above—Jesse M. Hitt, of Olympia, Washington. h 
somewhat unusual classification—that of State Librari io 
In his work of caring for the Washington archive 
does a good deal of travelling and has consequently m :/e 
an unusual record as a Rotarian for numerous 
dances at clubs other than his own. This exper 
served him well when the club made him chairman o! 
education committee. 


At Left—George Klaffert of Chihuahua, Mexico, was 

elared by fellow-Rotarians to be their best representa 

He is an electrical engineer, has not missed a meetin 
his Rotary club for three years. 
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dreams 

Venice! 

The summer is 

er and the tour- 

are returning from Europe. If 
they have empty purses, they make up 
for it with bulging memories. Those 
who saw Venice will carry with them 
through many a hibernation memory- 
pictures of that incomparable dream- 
city. Dream? Yes; for where else in 
wandering up and down the world does 
one find all the horses done in stone 
or bronze, and all the motor vehicles 
water-going? 

If you were among the visitors to 
Venice and saw only things like the 
Grand Canal and the Doge’s Palace 
and the magnificent, worn edifice of St. 
Mark’s, you missed something that 
others of us saw and put down at the 
head of our list of Venetian experiences. 
Not that we stand unmoved in the 
presence of her artistic landmarks of 
civilization, or unfeelingly respond to 
the marvels of those heroic men who 
wrested their city from an unfriendly 
sea! Many and worthy emotions await 
all who glide along the gondola-ways 
of Venice—the Venice whose commerce 
in the early sixteenth century kept 
three hundred thousand sailors on the 
sea and buttressed an empire that out- 
shone all contemporaries in the mag- 
nificence of its culture. The Venice of 
Shakespeare whose rule extended to 
Famagusta in Cyprus where Othello’s 
tower still stands! 

Through fortunate connections, some 
of us dined with Rotary while we were 
n Venice. If one may be pardoned 


believing that the people of any 
untry are more interesting than the 
monuments they have erected, then our 
satisfaction at having met the Venetian 
\otarians may be set down as pardon- 
le pride. 
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By Joseph B. Matthews 





A view of Santa Maria della Salute 


The Hotel Royal Danieli, fronting on 
the Grand Canal, is the home of the 
Rotary Club of Venice. Its atmosphere 
prepares one to meet extraordinary 
people, and we were not disappointed. 
In the first place, the president of the 
club, at the time of my visit, was none 
other than Count Volpi, minister of 
finance in the Cabinet of Mussolini. 
Around the table sat thirty men who 
represented the acme of Italian culture, 
finance in the cabinet of Mussolini. 
nobility. The gentleman who sat at 
my left volunteered a bit of informa- 
tion concerning every one of his fel- 
low-members. There was an Italian 
nobleman whose career had been made 
as an explorer in tropical Africa. 
There was the head of the greatest 
flour-manufacturing plant in _ Italy. 
There was the leading banker of the 
country. This man was famous in 
yachting circles. That man was a mer- 
chant prince of great wealth. And so 
on, another and another; only one of 
them was just a plain citizen of Venice, 
and he was my informant. 


\ HEN we had gone the prescribed 

journey of the menu from Fettuc- 
cine a la Bolognese by the half-way 
station of Insalata verde con uova sode 
and on to the terminus of Frutta and 
Caffe (whose names alone on all the list 
stood for things we knew), it was time 
for the toasts and speeches. There was 
a gracious toast to the American guests 
—three in number. There was a reso- 
lution of regret and sympathy on the 
tragic death of a distinguished financier 
of Trieste who had lost his life the 
day before while attempting to rescue 
his drowning boy. Then came the brief 


address of the day. 
To one whose 
nocturnal rest had 
been regularly dis- 
turbed, if not alto- 
gether annihilated, 
by the boisterous 
uproar of friendly 
conversation in the 
streets of Naples, 
Rome, and Venice, 
the subdued and 
cultured manner of 
the speakers at the 


Rotary luncheon 
came as a distinct surprise. But for 
our fortunate visit with Rotary in 


Venice (fortunate for us) we had gone 
away from Italy with the impression 
that her culture resides only in the art 
treasures of the past. Now we find 
ourselves wondering whether any peo- 
ple on earth can assemble a group of 
more manifestly friendly, cultured indi 
viduals than this one we met in Italy. 

We steered clear of political subjects 
in our conversation for presumably 
these Rotarians were all Fascists. But 
we came away from the _ luncheon 
doubting not that Rotary International 
is rendering a distinct service to the 
cause of international understanding 
and friendliness. And anyhow who 
would want to discuss modern politics 
in Venice when one could talk about 
the history and achievements of the 
city that sent Marco Polo adventuring 
to the ends of the earth. That after- 
noon, after we had left the Hotel Royal 
Danieli, one of our Venetian Rotarian 
friends walked along the great square 
in front of St. Mark’s with us and gave 
us a sweeping perspective of the last 
ten centuries as they have linked them- 
selves up with this city of the sea. Few 
cities boast such a maritime tradition— 
and the ancient ceremonial wedding the 
city to the sea is still easily witnessed 
by the imaginative, and the echoes from 
the campanille seem sweet chidings to 
remembrance. 

Browning and Byron loved Venice. 
Who wouldn’t? With her floating 
choirs of the night, her phantom-like 
gondolas, her Rialto and Bridge of 
Sighs, and her friendly Rotarians to 
welcome you to a contemplation of her 
beauty? 
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“The Story of Betsy Ross 


A narrative combining both history and legend 


By Robert C. Canby—As Told to Barton Lang 


26 
HE custom of the ob- 
servance of all such 
American holidays as 
the Fourth of July and 
Washington’s Birthday, undoubt- 


edly has come down to Americans 
through the earlier religious cus- 
tom of observing feast days, fast 
days, and saints’ days. 

Should it not, indeed, be one of 
the functions of Rotary to combat, 
so far as possible, the present-day 
tendency to make of such days 
mere holidays so that the incident 
or the personality which has 








prompted the observance becomes 


The original American flag 
has been the cause of much 
speculation. This 
with a descendant of Betsy 
Ross explains her part in the 
designing of the flag—but ad- 
mits that Betsy had no sew- 


ing machine! Pointers on flag 


interview 


etiquette are also given. 


But there appears to be no ay 
thority for such an idea an 
not at all likely that Washington’; 
modesty would have allowed suc 
a thing. Another theory is tha: 
the flag of the “City Troup” of 
Philadelphia was considered be. 
cause of 13 horizontal stripes jr 
its canton. But it is so easy a ste; 
from the Grand Union flag, unde 
which Washington had taken com- 
mand of the army, by simply re 
placing the British jack in the can 
ton by stars in the blue field that 
no other explanation seems neces 
sary. 








utterly lost sight of and therefore 
the inspiration which should be derived 


is lost. 
Of these days, Flag Day, which is 
widely commemorated each year, occurs 


on June 14th. Last year the event was 
widely observed because it marked the 
150th anniversary of the adoption by 
the Continental congress of the resolu- 
tion determining the design of the 
national standard: “Resolved: that 
the flag of the United States be 13 
stripes alternate red and white, that 
the union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field representing a new constellation.” 


In normal and peace times we are 
apt to lose sight of the power of a 
nation’s flag. But in times of stress, 
such as the recruiting of a military 
force, for example, psychology demands 
a “standard” under which soldiers shall 
be enrolled. At the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War those enlisting for 
service came from the different colonies 
in various groups, each with a different 
flag; such, for example, as “The Pine- 
Tree Fag’; “The Rattle Snake flag,” 
etc., and at the battle of Bunker Hill 
there were two different flags, a red flag 
and a blue flag, both, however, having 
one thing in common, the pine tree as 
part of the design in the canton. 

General Washington was at once im- 
pressed with the necessity of adopting, 
without delay, a uniform flag, or “col- 
ors” under which men from all of the 
different colonies should be recruited, 
and under the inspiration of which flag 
they should fight. 

In this connection I wish I might 
be able to bring to you a realization to 
what an extent Washington was “The 
Father of his Country’s Flag” as well 
as of his country itself. 


When Washington took command of 
the Continental army, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, his flag was the so- 
called “Grand Union” or “Great Union 
flag,” closely resembling one which had 
been used for many years by the Hon- 
orable East India company, upon their 
merchantmen. It consisted of thirteen 
alternate horizontal red and _ white 
stripes, as in the present flag, but hav- 
ing for its canton the combined crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew, upon a 
blue field, the then British canton. 
(Since the admission of Ireland the 
third, the Irish cross, has been added.) 
The use of this flag is said by some 
authorities to have caused confusion 
among the British in Boston, across 
the Charles River, who mistook it to 
signify capitulation. 

At the time of taking command of 
the Continental army Washington still 
had hope of some adjustment with the 
mother country. Shortly afterwards, 
however, was received King George’s 
uncompromising reply to the colonies, 
and Washington then became even 
more urgent that “colors” be provided 
for the army. Later, at the invitation 
of congress, Washington journeyed to 
Philadelphia to consult upon a number 
of important matters, and while there 
was very urgent as to the question 
of “colors.” An apparently self-ap- 
pointed committee consisting of Gen- 
eral Washington, Robert Morris and 
George Ross undertook the preparation 
of a suitable design, and a rough draw- 
ing was made. There is a tradition 
that Washington took some of the fea- 
tures from his own family coat of arms, 
which had both stars and horizontal 
bars, as the foundation of the design. 


If it was not that Betsy Ros 
was my great grandmother I am ce: 
tain I should not have been asked t 
give you the following reminiscences 
concerning the tradition of the making 
of the first United States flag. I ther 
fore would not wish to seem to over 
emphasize what is an interesting inc’ 
dent rather than an important fact i) 
the history of the flag. 


T is remarkable how a simple littl 

story, especially if an attractive 
young woman is connected with it, will 
gain nation-wide interest. Until 187), 
hardly anyone outside of her own im 
mediate family had ever heard the 
story of “Betsy Ross.” Those who 
knew of the incident had not realized 
that it would have such a general inter- 
est. In that year, however, an uncl 
of mine (William J. Canby) read a 
brief paper before the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, giving incidentally 
an account of his grandmother’s hav- 
ing made the sample flag for Washing- 
ton and his committee. Betsy Ross's 
deceased husband was a nephew of tlie 
George Ross who was a member of this 
committee. The young widow was 
carrying on her late husband’s uphols- 
tery business in the little house upon 
Arch street in Philadelphia, now ‘0 
widely known as “The Flag House.’ 

My uncle as well as my father and 
their brothers and sisters distinctly re- 
membered their grandmother, who !:.1 
been a member of their childhood h: 
and had often heard her tell of | 
visit of George Washington and 
committee and of her having made 
flag for them. We all know how \ 
idly such a recital from the lips of ° 
children’s own grandmother would 
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red. She was a remarkably 
edle woman. One of the things 

a technical man, I most enjoy 
.ccounts of Betsy Ross, is that, 
efore having made a flag, she 
alized that none of the seams 
she knew how to make would 

1 the flapping action of a flag 
wind, so as soon as the commit- 

gone, she hurried to a shipping 
int and borrowed a ship flag 

1e might see how such a seam 
be made. 

e speaking of flags’ seams, I will 
a humorous incident which oc- 
at the time of the negotiations 
he purchase of the Flag House 
the “Flag House Association.” 
ne fearing that interest was wan- 
nade and hid a flag in one of the 
rooms of the Flag House, with 
lea no doubt of reviving interest. 
My father was instrumental in the 
ntification of the Flag House, so the 
scovered” flag was brought to him. 
He was surprised that moths had not 
troyed the bunting. He brought the 
¢ home for my mother to see. She 
ooked at it a moment and 
then asked, “Where did 
Betsy get the sewing- 

machine?” 

Two things Betsy Ross 
lid toward the design of the 
flag: one was that she saved 
it from having six-pointed 
stars, or mullets, instead of 
ts beautiful, five-pointed 
She noticed that the 
lrawing which was handed 
to her had six-pointed stars 
and called attention to the 
fact. But Washington in 
reply to her objection stated 
that six-pointed stars were 
so much easier to draw. 
Whereupon Betsy folded a 
piece of paper, and with one 
clip of the scissors produced 
a perfect, five-pointed star. 
Then she suggested a 
more suitable length. The 
original drawing was of a 
square flag. 

It was this flag which 
Betsy Ross had made which 
was taken before congress 
and which they accepted, by 
their resolution of 151 years 
ago, as the National flag of 
the United States. There 
s no authentic record of 
just what became of that 
first flag, none of the stories 
as to its having been hoisted 
to the breeze being suffi- 
iently substantiated. Betsy 
nay have kept it as a 

del, since she immediate 

’ commenced making flags 
for the government, she, 


stars. 


| 
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and later her daughters, having con 
tinued the making of flags for some 
forty I had honor and 
privilege of knowing one of “the girls” 
who worked for Betsy Ross. When I 
100th birth- 
heard 


years. the 


was a boy I attended her 
day party. I had previously 
her tell her version of the flag-making 
incident, though she was but an infant 
when the first flag was made. That 
Betsy Ross began immediately making 
the flags for the government, and that 
she and her daughters continued doing 
so for over forty years, would seem to 
thoroughly the story of 
the making of the first American flag. 


substantiate 


A] OW for a little further history of 
4 1 ‘ 

the development of the Stars and 
Stripes and of subsequent acts of con- 


gress and then in 1818 the final act 
which provides for the present auto- 
matically adjusting arrangement for 
all changes upon admission of addi- 
tional states into the Union. The origi 
nal flag had 13 stripes and 13 stars, 
one for each of the colonies. But when, 
in 1791 and 1792, Vermont and Ken- 


admitted it was necessary 


tucky were 
to add two more stripes and two more 
a flag of 15 stripes and 


officially 


stars, making 


15 stars, which was estab- 


lished by act of congress in 1794. It 
was this flag which was flown at Fort 
McHenry, in 1814, hich Francis 
Scott Key saw in the dim light of dawn 
there.” This 


Star Spangled Banner 


and w 


was the real 
This 


important 


“was still 
was also 


the flag of many occasions. 
flag raised over the Louisi 
It was the flag 


and ‘‘Con- 


It was the 
ana purchase in 18038. 
of the ships “Constellation” 
in Tripoli. 
new act of con 
the admis- 


and of the war 


that a 


stitution” 
It was evident 


gress could not be made, at 


sion of each new state, so in 1818 it 
was enacted that the Flag have 13 
stripes, one for each of the original 


colonies, and a new star be added for 
each state admitted into the Union, the 
July 4th next succeeding such admis- 
s1on. 

Perhaps a few words as to Flag eti 
quette may not be amiss. Rotarians of 
the United States should certainly be 
interested in the proper display of the 


‘colors.” How many of us 


know the days upon which 








the Flag should be flown 
There are 12 such days. In 
the order of their 
rence: Lincoln’s, Washing 
ton’s, and Jefferson’s birth 
Lexington ; 


occur 


days; Battle of 
Memorial Day; 
Bunker Hill Day; Indeper 
dence Day; Paul Jones and 
Columbus Days; 
Day and Yorktown Day. 


Flag Day; 


Saratoga 


such a distress 


One sees 
ing amount of carelessnes 
in the observance of flag 
etiquette. Flags are left 
out all night, flags are 
draped and festooned to 


buildings, and I have seen 
those decora- 
tors, in hurriedly removing 
their renting flags, cut the 
fastenings and let flags fall 
onto the pavement, actually 
under feet. Flags should 
never be draped, when hung 
they should be flat against 
the wall, the canton always 
to the flag’s right, to the 
left of the observer. When 
hung across a street, the 
canton should be north or 
east. The flag should never 
be used for advertising pur 
poses, or have any lettering 
or printing upon it. We 
have all Americans 
careless about proper salute 


professional 





seen 


Rotarian Robert C. Canby, of Wallingford, Connecticut, is a de- 

scendant of Betsy Ross who made the first American flag. 

explains that the flag committee had sketched a flag similar to 

the old British flag save for the six-pointed stars in the canton. 

At Betsy Ross’s suggestion five-pointed stars were substituted and 
the flag was made oblong instead of square. 


He when the colors pass in pa- 
rade. Let us not overlook 
the effect of 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The University of Berne is the most important educational institu- 

tion of the capital city and dates back to 1834. Public education has 

reached a high standard in this city of 95,000 inhabitants, typical of 
educational standards throughout the Swiss Republic 


Swiss Holiday 


By M. Widmer 


WITZERLAND), covering an area 
of 15,975 square miles, is 
Europe’s most mountainous 
country and at the same time 

it may be described as one of Creation’s 
greatest and most marvelous combina- 
tions of contrasts, a living picture-gal- 
where the variety of scenic 
wonders, overwhelming as it is, is 
nevertheless but a fragment of the dis- 
play. The dwellers of the bigger Swiss 
cities, the residents of the diminutive 
towns, the farming population of the 
lowlands and the peasantry of the high- 
lands,—all have their distinct character- 
istics in speech, customs and costumes, 
characteristics which to the close ob- 
apparent in every single 


lery 


server are 
valley. 

Let us start our “holiday tour” at 
Basle, situated on the majestic Rhine, 
the basilica of Emperor Valentinian, 
who in 374 A. D. spent some months 
in this vicinity, in order to raise forti- 
fications along the Rhine against the 





Alemanni. The city, now numbering 
some 140,000 inhabitants, is one of the 
most dignified communities in the 
Helvetian Republic. It was the pioneer 
printing-center of Europe as well as 
the seat of Switzerland’s first university 
and in view of these advantages it be- 
came a veritable stronghold of culture 
and learning in the Middle Ages. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Oecolampadius, 
Nietzsche, Holbein, Boécklin and other 
eminent leaders in science, literature, 
and art made Basle their abode in those 
early days and the numerous impressive 
places of worship, public buildings, and 
above all the museums and art galleries 
portray in a rare manner the trend of 
thought and wonderful intellectual 
achievements of that period. 

Italian refugees introduced the silk 
industry at Basle in the sixteenth 
century and from that time on it has 
been successfully developed by the city. 
Basle ranks today as one of the richest 
and most charitable communities in the 
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The Inn Zu Pf 
ern is a_ fir 
specimen of {¢/ 
painted hous¥« 
still standing i 
old Lucerne 


. 








The citizens themselves, whether 


land. 
they are members of the very exclusive 
set headed by the wealthy bankers and 
manufacturers, or whether they belong 


to the rather serious-minded bow? 
geoisie or the equally sedate farmers, 
are all people with a personality that 
makes it well worth while to know 
them. 

A delightful railroad journey of less 
than two hours, through a carefully cul- 
tivated farmland region, takes us to 
Zurich, ranking with its 220,000 inhabi- 
tants as the metropolis of Switzerland. 
In Zurich, where a settlement of the 
lake-dwellers existed in the earliest 
days, we have one of those exquisit 
situated cities whose scenic envir 
ments are directly responsible for ‘1 
happy disposition of the people. 4 
placid lake rivalling the tender blue { 
a pure turquoise, the river Limn 
hastily rushing through the heart 
the city, verdant hills and pvints 
vantage on both sides and in the 
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1e glorious Alps, like a promise 
eaven. Helvetians, Romans, and 
ns held their sway successively 
is fair spot, but it required 
nagne, the founder of the impos- 
rossmunster, to lay the corner- 
to its intellectual growth, and a 
indred years later, Zwingli, the 
ner, spread his spiritual message 
the pulpit of the same edifice. 
the, Wieland, and Klopstock, the 
German poets and thinkers loved 
itmosphere of Zurich in the 18th 
19th century and Switzerland’s im- 
al educator Johann Heinr-ch 
alozziji was born on these inspiring 
es. Richard Wagner, noted of all 
a composers, resided in Zurich from 
)}-58 and the Swiss are ever proud 
think that “Die Meistersinger,”’ 
stan und Isolde” and parts of 
efried” and “Parsifal” were com- 
i in “Athens on the Limmat,” as 
ch is frequently named. 


T= Rotarian sojourning in Zurich 
hould be particularly interested in 
ertain address, No. 2 Pelikanstrasse. 

Here is located the offices of the 
European branch headquarters of Ro- 
tary International. Information for 
traveling Rotarians is cheerfully dis- 
pensed and a visit here will surely give 
one a deeper appreciation of the world- 
wide ramifications of Rotary. If your 
visit should happen to coincide with 
the regular meeting day of the Ro- 
tary club you will find a hearty welcome 
awaiting you. Indeed, I can say this 
for any of the other dozen cities and 
towns which have clubs. 

Zurich today ranks as the 
intellectual centers on the continent of 
Europe; it prides itself with a great 
university, a Federal Technical Univer- 
sity and numerous other public and pri- 
institutions of learning. With 


one of 


vate 
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Swiss are a 


devout race and here is a 





%) 





grandmother of the Bernese 


Oberland supervising evening devotion. 


these exceptional schooling advantages 
at their disposal, the people of Zurich 
are highly educated, no matter what 
their vocation may be. Zurich, like 
Basle, is a prominent center for the 
silk industry, but there 
tensive manufacture of machinery and 


is also an ex- 


electric plants. 
That this most progressive Swiss city 
still 


be seen 


cherishes ancient traditions may 


every year in April when the 
custom known 


exceedingly picturesque 


as the “Sechselauten” (the six o’clock 
ringing feast) is observed. This festival 
celebrates the passing of winter and the 
actual passing 
of winter takes place at the 


bells ring for the 


arrival of spring. The 
striking 


of 6 p. m. when the 











close; in winter the 


working day to 


working day is over at 7 p. m. 


A huge figure, known as the “Bogg,’ 


made of wood and covered with white 
cotton wool represents winter. In due 
consideration of its fate to be fulfilled 
in the evening, it is stuffed with crack- 
ers and gunpowder. 

The festivities begin in the early 
forenoon, when a procession of over 
1,000 attractively dressed school chil 
dren escorts the triumphal float bear 
ing the Goddess of Spring with her 
attendant maidens. At the end of the 


Bogg, surrounded by 


clowns. The 


cortege follows 


jeering, dancing parade 


winds its along the river Limmat 


to the head of the lake, where Boégg is 


way 
left behind on a spacious squaré 
to be prepared for his execution 
later in the day and the youth 
ful 
meantime treated to a 
ball in the Tonhalle. 
Various guilds in 
with a his- 


merrymakers are in the 
forenoon 


colorful 
costumes celebrate 
torical parade through the gaily 
the after 
hour for the 


approaches 


town in 
noon the 

old-time ceremony 
citizens and visitors congregate 
in great masses around the 
scene of execution. Fire is set 
to Bogg at the stroke of 6 p. m.; 
bonfires flare upon the surround 
ing mountain heights and bril- 
liant fireworks transform the 


(Continued on 45) 


decorated 
and as 
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Little girls of the Lotschen Valley 
wear costumes identical with those 
worn by their mothers. The pack- 
baskets are most useful for carry- 
ing burdens from market to home. 
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“ Politics and the Citizen” 


THE ROTARIAN 


A commentary on a recent article 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 


WAS deeply interested in “Poli- 
[= and the Citizen” by Mr. 

Meredith Nicholson in the April 
issue of THE ROTARIAN. Although 
I am not a member of Rotary the 
publisher of the Janesville Daily 
Gazette is, and receives the maga- 
zine which I read with much inter- 
est. 

Thirty-five years as a newspaper 
man, much of the time in larger 
cities, has convinced me that there 
are no real remedies under the 
elective system of filling offices with 


By Stephen Bolles 








An article on city politics re- 
cently published in this maga- 
zine suggested to a newspaper 
editor the wisdom of mention- 
ing the success of the city- 
manager plan in a Wisconsin 
city which has used this 
method for five years. 


plan. It may be that it is like th. 
old clerk who battled the entrance 
of the typewriter and the loose-lea; 
ledger because he had used the 
handwriting plan for years. 

The first thing the city-manager 
system does in a municipality is to 
establish the necessity of paying a 
price for service, and by paying 
the price getting the service pai; 
for. It is astonishing what ay 
effect that has on the body politic. 
And the next step is that the city 
does not pay for anything it does 
not get. Various estimates are 
made as to losses in cities on this 














“representatives of the people” but 





there are palliatives for some of 


these epidemics of political illnesses. 


As a newspaper reporter, it was my 
early experience to have the city hall as 
a “beat” and from that time to this 
more or less to do with municipal af- 
fairs and be either an onlooker or a 
deeply interested spectator of the 
strange and archaic machinery by 
which our cities, large and small, are 
operated. “Strange machinery,” be- 
cause it is the result of grafting old 
and ancient traditions upon modern city 
aspirations. The alderman and burgher 
find their dignities and emoluments 
changed into the ward representatives 
of this day, and mayors in America still 
cling to some of the fustian and honors 
which come to us from musty history 
of Britain and the continent. Is it any 
wonder we have found so paradoxical 
a setting for municipal government? 
In those days the alderman and the 
mayor and most of the others were 
serving with no salary and their be- 
wigged dignity suffered no loss if the 
pay check at the city hall was not 
forthcoming every thirty days. 

We in America followed some of the 
tradition because we failed to under- 
stand that in a highly organized busi- 
ness nation, where men who should be 
called upon to serve the city were too 
much engaged in earning a living or 
amassing a fortune to pay much atten- 
tion to municipal or any other govern- 
ment affairs. So the clique of political 
grafters was built up and there was 
no one to blame but the parsimonious 
taxpayers who were unwilling to vote 
adequate salaries for services of pub- 
lic servants. The “honor” was found 
to be irksome. Councils and aldermanic 
boards were elected by interests that 


later would want votes. I have seen 
several thousand dollars paid into a 
campaign fund by rival traction lines in 
a council contest and certainly not 
from any spirit of altruism. 

It was easy therefore as cities grew, 
to build up a separate and distinct 
citizenship apart from the ordinary life 
of the tiller and toiler. A_ political 
office-holding, contract-letting coterie— 
and pretty soon we arrived where, as 
Mr. Nicholson says, “if there is corrup- 
tion in local government we are sup- 
posed to grin and bear it.” The cult 
of local politics lived and thrived on 
two separate understandings—the one 
of the big Cinder and Cement man, 
that when he wanted anything he paid 
for it and the other who said “What’s 
the use?” and went on drinking his tea 
from a saucer. The real fact was and 
still remains, that the lazy voter was 
the guilty person. He yawned when 
he went to the polls and after getting 
there was so lacking in knowledge of 
his own city that he quite as often 
voted for the Tough Guy as the Decent 
Citizen, or did not vote at all. 

I do not say that city-manager gov- 
ernment is a remedy for all these mu- 
nicipal ills. There is no patent-medi- 
cine wrapper on this system. It is often 
hard for the old city to understand the 
exact functions of the manager plan. 
It removes so many moth nests in the 
city hall that the moths buzz and swirl 
about protesting. It seems peculiar but 
it is a fact that in a dozen or more 
cities in which I have taken some de- 
gree of interest in contests for the 
establishment of city-manager govern- 
ments, the aldermen and officials down 
to the chief of police and of the fire 
department, have eagerly fought the 


basis—of spending thousands of 
dollars for no return whatever. Here 
in Janesville it was estimated that 
the city dollar bought about sixty cents’ 
worth of material and service. 

If the average business, capitalized at 
the assessed valuation of the city, 
should be operated by the same meth- 
ods it would be bankrupt in a pain- 
fully short time. There is no other one 
actually to blame except the voter and 
“good citizen” who spends so little time 
helping a big corporation in which he is 
a stockholder and is certainly guilty of 
neglect. 


AND now I want to enter Janesville, 

Wisconsin, a city of about 25,000 
population, in any nation-wide contest 
as the best-governed city in the United 
States. It has been operating under 
the manager plan for five years. It has 
a low tax rate consonant with necessi- 
ties although there has been no effort 


made to lower taxes simply to meet 


public clamor. It does not have a nig- 
gardly budget. In too many cases there 
is a confusion of the words.“stinginess” 
and “economy.” In Janesville the gov- 
ernment saves wherever there is a pos- 
sibility without trying to run the en- 
gine with no gasoline. We have built 
a number of public improvements out 
of the “left over” funds. It has had a 
council during these five years made 
up of high types of citizen and not one 
of the councilmen would qualify under 
the name of politician now or prior 
to election. They were not lumberjac i: 
in that they had axes to grind. Tie 
council has not always been in harmo:y 
but have threshed out many questios 
over the table even as a board of 

rectors of a private corporation of $° - 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“LM ER and I were 
| discussing candy. 
{ Something 
_d should have been 
about it in a literary 
least a journalistic 
long before this. In- 
an ode to 
co; Irvin §S. Cobb 
turned out impas- 
ed paeans in honor of 
veet Caps; and Will 
gers signs his name to 
Bull Durham ads, making 
) secret of the fact that 
joesn’t smoke. I think 
that he probably eats 
andy instead ... If the 
frantic reformers’ ever 
manage to banish rum and 
follow that victory by a 
successful assault on the 
enjoyable vice of smoking, 
may there be an injunc- 
tion prepared immediately 
to restrain them from 
driving candy-makers out 
of the country. We must 
draw the line somewhere; 
Elmer and I will gladly get out the in- 
junction, for we were discussing candy 
only last night.... 

Nowadays, said Elmer, children are 
endowed with candy sold from daintily 
be-ribboned baskets by wealthy retailers 
employing chummy trade-names such 
as Aunt Amy’s Sweetie Shoppe or 
Cousin Cora’s Candy Cupboard. Every- 
where candy is urged upon the infants; 
full-page advertisements daily extol its 
praises in the newspapers, employing 
actual photographs of benign scientists 
in dental aprons advising pretty 
mothers that after all there is nothing 
so rich in vitamines, calories, proteins, 
and digestive aids as Yu Yum Kisses 
or Fairy Fluff. Housewives are al- 
leged to stuff the lunch boxes of chil- 
dren bound for school, with tablets of 
sweet chocolate or mints which perform 
the double duty of whitening the teeth 
and sweetening unpleasant breath... . 
Chemists have gone a step farther and 
combined certain mysterious ingredients 
in tantalizing forms to supplant a num- 
ber of traditional household remedies. 
A few ancient and honorable drug 
manufacturers are said to be experi- 
encing a lean decade as a result of this 
surprising innovation. 

But in our day, I reminded Elmer, 


wrote 





“There it was, smiling with tipsy irregularity. 
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candy was candy. A stick of sweetened 
rubber, black as the earth from which 
it doubtless came and appallingly solu- 
ble in saliva, was the prize for which 
many a basket was delivered, many a 
dog restrained from pursuing cats, and 
many a carpet beaten. Somehow in 
those years so long ago, life was much 
less complex even for an eight-year-old. 
Our material desires were simple. A 
piece of white cord for throw-line, a 
wide elastic band for sling-shot, and a 
broken buggy whip... and forever 
the promise of candy, the hope of candy, 
the bare possibility that candy might 
be forthcoming! 

Certainly there was no pure-food law 
then. But few of us died from eating 
what we bought at Dad’s. Elmer and 
I can remember when Dad’s was far 
more attractive than the stables of our 
fire team, located immediately across 
the dusty road. 

To begin with, you went into Dad’s 
through a screen door that jangled a 
bell and flopped a great many fringes 
of newspaper sewed against the screen 
as a comfortable roosting place for 
flies, . . . Dad had a pink face turning 
blue across the chins, and drowsy, pale 
eyes dreaming behind silver-rimmed 
glasses. He managed to squeeze his 
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the 
shelves and dusty cases as 
he took his place behind 
the counter, but always we 
were certain that the day 


stomach between 


would come when he 
couldn’t after an_ espe- 
cially hearty meal of 
candy, perhaps. 

Also in Dad’s crooked 
frame building was a 


woman—who wore silver 
rimmed glasses very like 
Dad’s, and who went be- 
hind the counter frequent 
ly in his stead. Possibly 
she was a wife or daugh- 
ter-in-law. . .. I have 
heard since that she died, 
and feel as if something 
precious had gone out of 
the lives of Elmer and me, 
even though we cannot re- 
call her name. But she 
has joined Dad and the 
old store in another local- 
ity, where without doubt 
they are dispensing lico- 
rice jaw-breakers to their 
celestial patrons. 

Speaking of jaw-breakers, I wonde: 
if any remote store—perhaps at some 
Missouri or Nebraska crossroads or 
even in far-off Australia, for that mat- 
ter—still carries them in stock. Not 
the tiny modern spheres that roll from 
glass bulbs following the insertion of a 
cent. But jaw-breakers. They were 
red, white, black, and yellow, with a 
few drops of anise-flavored liquid in 
the center. Large as golf balls and 
firm as cement, jaw-breakers were the 
last word in economy. I have known 
of one’s circulating for hours amongst 
a group of boys before the ultimate con- 
sumer absorbed the last vestige in his 
mouth. All-day suckers were flimsy 
pastry in comparison. 


LMER declares that he used to buy 

engagement rings at Dad’s. He 
bought them for a red-haired girl named 
Meg, and the fact that originally they 
were used to hold the wrappers about 
two-cent sticks of candy, may or may 
not have been a contributing influence 
to the repeated transactions. I doubt if 
Elmer was sincerely interested in the 
rings. I even doubt if Meg would have 
preferred them to the candy which 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Six Objects of Rotary 


TO ENCOURAGE AND FOSTER: 
1. The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 





2. High ethical standards in business and professions. 

3. The application of the ideal of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

4. The development of acquaintance as an opportunity for service. 

5. The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. 

6. The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and international 
peace through a world fellowship of business and professional men 


united in the ideal of service. 











Main Street and Broadway 


N human affairs two spirits are always in a death grapple, 
the spirit of conformity and the spirit of variety. So- 
ciety demands the former for similarity simplifies life. One 
can always count on the reflexes and responses of most of 
his fellows. But individualism has such tremendous vitality 
that it will not be straitjacketed by any artificial code, how- 
ever humanly advantageous. The weaker souls conform, 
the stronger diverge. 

The world is like an ancient court. Even a petty princeling 
had his jester, his priest, and his chamberlain to vary the 
tiresome uniformity of his vassals. The greater monarchs 
added painters, poets, minstrels, warriors, costumers and 
keepers of the wardrobe, the bedchamber, and the cellar. 

There is nothing more devastating than a world where 
people are all alike. Even a Rotary club can be a failure 
from too great a similarity of type. The dead level thwarts 
enthusiasm and causes vitality to ebb. We need to approach 
any problem from many angles, 

Rotary aims at a single goal and succeeds through a 
unity of endeavor. But it should not expect or desire any 
two members to travel by the same identical road or carry 
the same equipment. The very variety enriches life and 
gives vigor to the quest. We must not condemn Tom be- 
cause he is too noisy, Dick because he is too jovial, or Harry 
because his dignity is too awfully alarming. Rather rejoice 
that we have minstrel, jester, and priest in the same court. 

There is room for all. The moulds of Main Street make 
life easy—and deadly monotonous. Main Street produces 
a much nobler result if, in the midst of its conformity, we 
find ample evidences of the challenging individualism of 
Broadway. 


The Top of the Building 


NYONE familiar with the modern skyscraper may have 
ie noticed a recent tendency to confine ornate architec- 
tural qualities to the extreme upper and lower floors. At 
the street level and for two or three stories are massive 
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columns or pilasters which give to the structure an 
ance of stability. Then rises a plain wall broken _ |y }, 
the regular rows of windows which afford the offic |jy) 
and air. At the top, however, the architect gives a air ¢, 
his sense of beauty. Every possible style can b: 
from the pure Gothic of some miniature cathedra 
flamboyant features of the French chdteau or the « 
splendor of an Indian temple. 

Is not this a wise development? The gew-gaws th 
older skyscraper, carried up from street to pinnac|.. giys 
place to straight lines. For few eyes look above the |o 
stories except those which, from afar, study the 
At the top and at the bottom—there are the levels 
portance. 

So it is with a Rotary club. Its foundations must be th, 
permanent, durable elements which have made Rotary , 
factor in twentieth century life—its code, its classifications, 
its methods, its sense of service, its faith in friendship, per- 
sonal and international. 

The membership must be firmly established upon tha: 
foundation, serviceable to the community and accurately 
carrying out the architectural motif of the base. 

But at the top the structure flowers into its unique and 
interesting variations. Utilitarianism still persists—bu: 
with something more. It is these highest stories that give 
grace and symmetry to the towering skyscraper. 

And it is the officers who, similarly, make the distinctive 
qualities in any Rotary club. They must rest heavily upon 
the membership and all must base their usefulness upon the 
Rotary foundation. But differentiation—the peculiar char- 
acteristics of each club—must find fruition in its officials. 

If those chosen to head a club will realize this, sensing 
the magnitude of their responsibility, they will serve th: 
cause as they should. To the outsider Rotary is Rotary, as 
a skyscraper is a skyscraper. But in any community a Ro- 
tary club is recognized and remembered, among non- 
Rotarians, for its qualities at the top. There, above all, rea! 
distinction can be given to the structure. 

If those now entering upon their duties will realize how 
easily they can make or mar a club—they, the outstanding 
feature and the interpretation of the entire edifice—perhaps 
they will fulfill their duties with a finer feeling and mak« 
of their clubs larger factors in the development of a worthy 


goal. 


The Power of Connotation 


DRAMATIC critic gives this example of the power 

of connotation: “The bride, in her shimmering white 

satin gown, slowly descended the stairs, holding a lily in her 

fist.” The last word brings the reader up with a jerk—yet 

it is literally true that large flowers are held in the clenched 
hand. But “fist” is not usually associated with brides! 

This sets us wondering about the connotation of the words 
“Rotary International.” They mean one thing to one mem- 
ber and perhaps quite a different thing to someone else in 
the same club. And they may stand for something en- 
tirely different to the man in the street who knows of 
Rotary only that which he reads in the daily press. Just 
what would be the average citizen’s impression of Rotary 
if his knowledge were confined to the newspaper public ty 
on the Rotary club in his own home town? 

If all members are working along proper lines toward ° \¢ 
same general goal, “Rotary” will come to have the sa 
desirable connotation in the thought of every intellig 
man. 

It all depends on individual Rotarians. 
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“An Animal With a Musket” 


—and what it costs him to carry it 


By John Cameron Martin 





UITE recently, Mr. H. G. 
Wells described a scene 

os at a British watering- 
place and presaged that 

n twenty years many of the 
ay-makers upon whom he was 
gazing would die violently in 
By his own telling Mr. Wells 
ecused of having “gone gaga,” 
his prophecy is disquieting 

en it is remembered that, some 
nty years ago, Lord Roberts 
denounced as a doddering old 
isy-body because he foretold the 





A modern war on the grand 
scale seems likely to demand 
universal conscription of all 
men and money. The only 
way to avert such a calamity, 
says the author, “is to resist 
expressions of national fear, 


suspicion, and chauvinism. 


It is such forces that are dis 
pelling another militaristic myth, 
that war brings out the social vir- 
tues in men. Granted that it has 
afforded conspicuous examples of 
courage, loyalty, and _ self-sacri- 
fice, it may well be argued there is 
ample room for the expression of 
those qualities in a competitive 
society in time of peace. It is true, 
too, that in mediaeval times the 
rules of chivalry threw a glamour 
over the inherent ferocity of war. 
Nowadays the chivalry tends to 








itbreak of the Great War. There 
however, comfort in the thought 
at the public attitude has much to 
lo with the fulfilment of such predic- 
tions. Those of Lord Roberts fell upon 

e ears of war-minded people and 
came true; the forebodings of Mr. 
Wells, if they fall upon the ears of 
peace-minded people, can certainly be 
belied. The danger is that the con- 
stant iterations of persons to whose 
advantage it is to keep alive the threat 
of war, will bring the masses to believe 
once more the pet myth of the militar- 
ist, that war is inevitable. 

The term militarist is not here in- 
tended to refer to a person proficient 
in the art of war; it means, rather, 
the person who advocates a_ policy 
which causes the nation to maintain a 
great military establishment and to de- 
vote excessive attention to military af- 
fairs. He has always had his own 
way, often, in the past, because he held 
the sovereign place in the state; gen- 
erally, nowadays, because it is to his 
profit; but always, fundamentally, be- 
cause national prejudices are among 
the easiest to influence. For that rea- 
son his opinions are received with 
greater respect than they deserve, and 
the economic burden which he creates 
is too often forgotten or obscured. 
What he costs, how he piles up and 
bequeathes to unborn generations his 
heritage of debt, is shown by the fol- 
lowing table which was given to the 
Canadian House of Commons about a 
year ago: 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Brncer FOR 


CURRENT AMOUNT 
MILITARY PER 
UPKEEP HEAD 
France ae . 15 $5.70 
tan 25 4.90 
Belgium ........ ee 2.61 


i 27 3.93 


Germany 9 2.28 
Russia 16 2.37 
Spain 26 5.67 
Turkey 34 3.38 
United States 16 5.11 
Great Britain 14 13.17 
Australia 10 6.46 
New Zealand 4 4.00 
South Africa 3 2.86 
Canada 3 1.45 


When one adds to these figures the 
amounts spent in paying for past wars, 
one need not be surprised to find that 
national expenditure chargeable to war 
mounts up to two-thirds of the total. 
When one takes into account the loss 
of life, the militarist stands indicted 
both by reason and sentiment. 

The militarist, using the term in the 
other sense, makes some of his most 
effective appearances at the disarma- 
ment conferences, where he sits as a 
technical expert at the elbow of the 
delegate, and where his soiemn and 
weighty part in the discussion makes 
him slightly ridiculous. The anomaly 
of setting men to discuss disarmament 
whose business it is to fight arises, not 
necessarily because these men are ma- 
licious, but because they are required 
to think in terms foreign to their minds. 

Again, however well-intentioned such 
parleys may be, however they may at- 
tempt to formulate rules for the con- 
duct of war, they cannot escape the 
savor of hypocrisy when, all around 
them, war departments are developing 
death-dealing agencies such as the 
world never saw before. To cite but 
one gruesome example, we are told of 
a gas called diphenyl chloroarsine, so 
powerful that one part of it in ten 
million parts of air is all that a human 
being can endure for a period of five 
minutes. 


disappear. Instead of becoming 
“an animal with a musket” as Anatole 
France called him, man becomes an ani- 
mal who can shell enemies sixty miles 
away. Military activities become more 
and more a _ business of organized 
slaughter. What makes them the more 
deplorable is that they are so often 
fruitless. 


| OTARY will do much to further its 
campaign for international good- 
will if it stresses the futility of war. 
That much it can do without projecting 
itself into the controversies based upon 
the result of the Great War. The ex- 
istence of these disputes is significant 
in itself, but they are so mixed up with 
current politics that Rotary would only 
do itself harm by taking part in them. 
Let us, therefore, take an illustration 
far enough back in history to be seen 
in proper perspective. In 1812 war 
broke out between Britain and the 
United States. In December, 1814, 
after more than two years of fighting, 
peace was concluded without a single 
reference to the causes of the war. 
What wonder that an American writer 
refers to it as a “killing-match?” 

By the same token, war-time align- 
ments are impermanent and shifting. 
Within fifteen years of the close of the 
American Revolution the France of 
Napoleon was preying upon the com- 
merce of the new Republic which had 
received so much assistance from the 
France of Lafayette. France and 
Britain, allies in the Crimea and in the 
Great War, fought each other for a 
century. Russia and Turkey, allies in 
the Crimea, were, nominally at least, 
enemies in the Great War. The truth 
is that such alliances are built upon 
self-interest and change according to 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Harmers’ . Rotary ( lub” 


By Robert V. Peterson 


INETEEN 

farmers of 

Garfield 
county, Oklahoma, 
have organized a 
“Rotary Club’—a 
farmers “Rotary 
Club,” made up in 
much the 
way, having some- 


same 


what similar ideals 
and giving to each 
member 
able valuable in- 
formation and 
contacts. Starting 
under the name of the farmer’s Rotary 
club; the extra syllable was added later. 


mic? 


consider- 


The organization was formed about 
three years ago by the county agent 
and a number of far-seeing farmers in 
the county. The idea was to have a 
club of about twelve members that 
would meet once a month, holding its 
meetings at the different farm homes. 
The first twelve members were secured 
so easily and so much interest was 
shown that a second club was set up. 
The parent club was called “Rotatary 
A” and the second one “Rotatary B.” 

About a year ago the two clubs were 
joined together with nineteen active 
members. These nineteen farmers rep- 
resent all the phases of agriculture car- 
ried on in Garfield county—the wheat 
farmer, the dairyman, the pure-bred 
livestock breeder, the truck gardner, 
the broom-corn grower and the general 
farmer. In most cases they are the 
generally recognized leaders in their 
respective communities. Most of them 
are making money—all are seriously 
interested in farming and are doing 
their best to make the most out of it. 

The Garfield county Rotatary Club 
has the usual organization, officers and 
a board of directors. The members 
draw lots to see who will do the en- 
tertaining each month. The meeting 
date is the twenty-fifth. 

The farmers start gathering at their 
meeting-place about ten thirty in the 
morning, the men going to the barns 
or fields and the women congregating 
in the house. 





The men folk study their host’s sys- 
tem of farming with considerable care. 
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The Farmers “Rotatary” Club, of Garfield County, Oklahoma 


They look over his horses, study his 
tractor, ask what he feeds his milk 
cows, inspect the barn, walk over the 
fields—in short, make a thorough study 
of the farm. Questions of preparation 
of seed bed—a vital one in the wheat 
belt—rate of planting, variety, disease 
and insect control, harvesting and 
marketing of any one or several crops 
are discussed pro and con. There is 
nothing formal about this phase of the 
meeting—it is simply a case of inform- 
ally discussing and studying questions 
which are uppermost in the minds of 
these farmers. 

In the meantime, the women have 
been in the house. With equal care 
they examine the hostess’ labor-saving 
equipment, the arrangement of the 
rooms, the size of the closets, her cel- 
lar and all the other things dear to a 
woman’s heart. They discuss methods 
of canning and baking, problems of 
rearing children, economies that can be 
made and anything else that may come 
to their minds. Naturally, they talk 
about poultry—feed, care and manage- 
ment of laying hens, incubators vs. 
hens, the best makes of brooders, and 
satisfactory prices for eggs. 


\/s=* dinner is prepared the men 
are called in and it is served cafe- 
teria style. Each woman brings some 
food and it is set out on the table. The 
hostess usually provides the refresh- 
ments. 
After the dinner has been disposed 
of, the formal program is presented. 
This program is not formal in the 


sense that 
stiff and dul 
only in that 
organized ar 
pared in 

The host and 
ess are resp 
for the prog: 
As can be 
ined, there is 
siderable differ: 
in the progra 
from 
month, depe 
on the seasor 
the year, the avai 
ability of outside speakers, and th 
genuity of the program-makers. 


mont! 





An effort is usually made to hav 


an outside speaker, a banker interested 


in farm problems, a specialist from t 


agricultural college, a visiting notable, 


the county agent, or home-demonstra 
tion agent. 


In the early fall a meeting is usually 


devoted to fairs—community, county, 


and state. There suggestions are mad 
for putting stock and produce in t 

best possible shape, excursions are dis 
cussed, and the premium lists go! 
over. 


At one meeting a woman who has 


had considerable success with straw 
berry propagation explained her pro 
ess, and a lively discussion followed 


Sometimes the meetings are turned 
over to a general discussion of timely 


topics, politics or current events 


Good roads and schools are frequent 


subjects of discussion. 
The members of Rotatary feel they 


are getting a good deal out of their 
club. The fact that it is nearly three 


years old and that the attendanc 
nearly 100 per cent each time att 
to this. Going to a different farm « 
month is an education in itself. 
fact that there are nineteen mem! 
makes each farmer a host about « 
in a year and a half, which is p 
ably better than if there were an : 
dozen members who met at a farm 
same month each year. 

These farmers are all progres 
They are following the improved m 
ods of farming. They are anxiou 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A Rotarian’s Responsibility to His Community 


OES the Rotarian owe a re- 
|) sponsibility to the community? 
If you go to the bank and bor- 
row a hundred dollars, if you go to a 
store and buy a suit of clothes on credit, 
is there a responsibility on your part to 
pay for the benefits received? Among 
honest men there can be no dispute as 
to the proper answer to this question. 
But do we receive from the community 
any benefit for which we are obligated 
to pay? 

Suppose that a terrific cyclone should 
strike our community and_ should 
destroy every bit of property, should 
destroy every living thing, except, we 
will say, the plant of the daily news- 
paper and its employees. With no one 
left to subscribe for the paper or to 
advertise in its columns, what would 
the plant be worth? Its intricate type- 
setting machines, its wonderful presses 
and equipment would be as worthless as 
so much junk. Instead of the daily 
paper suppose only the bank were left. 
What would its capital and its other 
assets and its deposits be worth with 
no one to loan to and no investments to 
make? Until outside communication 
could be established, the gold in its 
vaults would be as valueless as the 
rocks upon the streets. Instead of the 
bank, suppose there were only left one 
of our dry goods stores and its em- 
ployees. With no one to sell the goods 
to, with no demand for them, they 
would rot on the shelves and the em- 
ployees die for lack of food to sustain 
them. Suppose there were only left 
our doctors. With no one to administer 
to, their skill and experience would be- 
come useless and their earning-power 
disappear. 


And so it would be with every classi- 
fication in Rotary, with every line of 
business and with every profession. We 
of ourselves do not create our earnings, 
whether they consist of salaries, profits, 
or interest on capital. In every instance 
they are dependent upon the community. 
It is the community, on final analysis, 
which supports us and our families; 
which enables us to accumulate some- 


By Charles Batsell 


thing with which to take care of our- 
selves in our old age, and provide for 
our dependents when we are gone. 

If a responsibility exists to pay the 
bank and the merchant for benefits re- 
ceived from them, why does not the 
saine kind of responsibility exist to pay 
the community for benefits 
from it? 


received 


Is the responsibility of a Rotarian 
more than that of the average member 
of the community? 

The Bible tells us of a man who was 
going to travel into a far country. He 
called before him his servants and to 
one he gave five talents, to another he 
gave two talents and to a third he gave 
one talent. When he came back from 
his travels, the first servant not only 
returned to the Master the five talents 
but also five more; the second returned 
the two talents and another two; but the 
third servant, for fear of losing it, had 
hidden his talent in the ground during 
the time his Master had been gone, and 
returned it alone. The Master severely 
criticised him, and there laid down the 
rule by which it should be determined 
what was given and what should be 
returned. That rule was: “According 
to their several ability.” Therefore, as 
Rotarians are presumed to be among 
the leaders of their respective classifica- 
tions, the rule requires them to return 
more than the average citizen. It is a 
just rule. If I borrow ten dollars from 


Sreperercrecoetectocteetectectoctondortectontordordortectenecdecdenteetote 
on ALKING it over” 


across the conference 
table has solved many indi- 
vidual and group problems, 
corrected many thoughtless 
practices. This department 
of your magazine is intended 
to do the same things. It will 
succeed to the extent that 
both club officials and indi- 
vidual members enter into 
frank discussion, Contribu- 
tions to these columns will be 


welcomed.—The Editors. 
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bank hundred 
dollars, you are responsible 
bank ten times as much as 
buy on credit from the merchant 
dollar suit of clothes and you buy 
credit a fifty-dollar suit, your responsi- 
bility is to pay five times as much as I 
do. In other words, the responsibility 
is in proportion to the benefit received. 
Rotarians, among the 
the greatest benefits from the commu- 


and you borrow a 
to pay that 
Iam. If I 
a ten- 


the 


on 


leaders, receive 


nity and should return the most. 
Rotary’s motto is “Service above 
Self.” Are these just idle words? Do 


they really mean nothing? If so, then 
we are Pharisees, deceiving ourselves, 
siving one another, fooling the pub- 
lic, and acting the part of hypocrites 
If they do mean something, then who is 
it that we shall serve above Self? Why 
is it not the community, which includes 
our neighbors and our friends?—that 
community which provides us with our 
daily bread, with our comforts, and our 
luxuries? 


dece 


fed that motto means anything at all 

it means the putting of the welfare 
of the community above the self-seek- 
ing of the individual. This points 
straight to the community as the field 
of service. It means that we should 
keep before us an undimmed vision of 
what our city or town ought to be and 
by patient and patriotic action seek to 
translate that vision into terms of the 
real. That the Rotarian should be not 
only a man of ideals, but also of action. 
Not only should he suggest things to 
do, but should delve down into the sub- 
ject, collate information, and procure 
definite action. It is not enough to or- 
ganize and fraternize. Out of the or- 
ganization and fellowship must come 
accomplishment. If there is nothing to 
accomplish then it means that we have 
a perfect community here and there re- 
mains nothing to be done. If there 
remains nothing to be done, it necessa- 
rily follows that there is no excuse in 
our city for the existence of a Rotary 
club. 

If the community is not perfect, then 
wherein it can be benefited should be 
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ascertained and when ascertained 
should be accomplished. If the leading 
business men are not capable of ascer- 
taining what is needed, then how can 
we expect others to find it out? If the 
leading business men are not willing to 
devote the time and effort to ascertain 
what is needed, how can we expect any 
other persons to do it? If when the 
need is found, the leading business men 
are not willing to do the work necessary 
to accomplish the remedy, how can we 
hope for anyone else to do it? 

I am not suggesting for one moment 
that we should go beyond the province 
of a Rotary club as defined by Inter- 
national conventions. I do not think 
we should try to duplicate the work of 
the chamber of commerce or of any 
other civic organization. I do not think 
we should place extra financial burdens 
upon members in the way of subscrip- 
tions, etc., but I do believe that the 
responsibility rests upon every Rotarian 
of making his club the center of com- 
munity inspiration; that the local field 
should be under constant survey for 
the purpose of discovering its needs; 
that when some particular work is 
found that requires doing, the Rotary 
club should endeavor to bring about its 
accomplishment through suitable and 
existing agencies. 

When the best thing to be done has 
been determined, when the facts bear- 
ing upon it have been collated, when 
the community is aroused to a realiza- 
tion of the worthiness of the cause and 
the necessity of its fullfilment, the 
proper agencies should be procured to 
put it over and at that moment and not 
before, the activity of the Rotary club 
should cease except through the work of 
its members as individuals. 

It is not enough simply to admit our 
responsibility, not enough to acknowl- 
edge that we have borrowed money and 
bought goods for which we should pay. 
To play square, we must go one step 
further and actually pay. So it is with 
Rotary—our responsibility to our com- 
munity does not cease until we ascer- 
tain what we should pay—that is what 
is needed to be done—and then pay by 
seeing that it is done. 


The Rotary Pin 

WISH to outline a suggestion which 

I feel would be a vast improvement 
for the various clubs to put into effect. 
The idea is as follows: 

Here in Hartford we have used the 
diamond idea in our Rotary Pin to 
designate the 100 per cent members, 
starting with the first year and up, in- 
creasing the size of the diamond accord- 
ingly. There are two objections to this 
plan. 

First—It becumes quite a burden- 
some expense, particularly when you 
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get into the five-year pins, which 

number is now getting quite sizable. 

Each of the five-year pins costs us 

$25.00, which will give you an idea 

of the financial burden imposed on 
the club. 

Second—Having the diamond in 
the pin doesn’t necessarily designate 

a 100 per cent member in the eyes of 

out-of-town members. Furthermore, 

the diamond idea has been somewhat 
criticized as making the pin appear 
gaudy. 

To increase the significance of the pin 
and give it universal meaning, I like 
the idea of adopting the numerical sys- 
tem instead of using diamonds—the 
same plan to be followed by the Inter- 
national Rotary Clubs. The figures 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, ete., depending on the year, 
would be placed in the center of the pin 
—instead of the diamond. If this plan 
were adopted, it would immediately 
stamp the wearer of a pin bearing the 
numeral 5, for instance, as having at- 
tended for five consecutive years with- 
out a break. The diamond, on the other 
hand, has no meaning to anyone outside 
the local club—other than to call forth 
such remarks as “That’s a pretty pin” 
or “What’s the idea of having a dia- 
mond in it?” 

This subject was discussed quite 
freely at our last Board meeting and I 
would be pleased if you would give this 
idea space in your columns—with the 





Newly Elected Rotary Officials 
of Great Britain and Ireland 


BELOW are given the officers for 

1928-29, elected at the Conference 
held at Harrogate, May 5th to 10th. 
Among the resolutions passed was the 
proposal to convert the Rotary terri- 
torial unit comprising Great Britain 
and Ireland into an area administra- 
tion under the new provisions of the 
By-Laws of Rotary International. 

President: 
ARTHUR CHADWICK, LONDON 
Vice-Presidents: 
C. A. MANDER, WOLVERHAMPTON 
WILFRID ANDREWS, RAMSGATE 


Hon. Treasurer: 
J. C. INNES, LEEDS 
Directors: 
F. J. S. Broap, LONDON 
H. E, GALLOWAY, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE 
W. H. PorTeR, PORTSMOUTH AND 
SOUTHSEA 
T. J. REES, SWANSEA 
EDWIN ROBINSON, SHEFFIELD 
PETER THOMASON, MANCHESTER 
Nomination for Director of Rotary 
International: 
THOMAS STEPHENSON, EDINBURGH 
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suggestion that the other clubs 
their opinions regarding a pla: 
character. 
M. C. MANTER 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Rotary and Its Ideal: 


OTARY, to me, is an outwird ey. 

pression of an inner longing —g de. 

sire to balance the scales of the 

ness of business and professio lif 

with a generosity of heart anid goy 
toward humanity. 

All men are by heritage religious. 
that they have not all remained so js y 
question for the church, not a laymay 
to answer. But Rotary gives a ma: 
an outlet for all that is good—gives him 
a chance for a vision of a world need 
that is not circumscribed. 


Rotary, as an institution, will live as 
long as it fills a world’s need and fills 
it well. That it has lived for a genera- 
tion and spread abroad into every civil. 
ized land is sufficient proof that it has 
filled the need of a world, and that a 
world is looking to it with an open 
heart to fill that need even better. 

The limit of a man’s conception of 
Rotary is the limitations of his own 
vision. He has the world for a work- 
shop, his own heart, mind and body 
for the working tools, and the ability 
of those tools to function measures what 
Rotary means to him, and what he 
means to Rotary. 

Those who are just on the borderland 
of the youth of yesterday and the man 
of tomorrow are looking to those who 
are now at the wheel for guidance. 
They are looking to Rotary for a literal 
translation of the word “Ethics.” 
Their lives will be measured, and the 
future of Rotary will be measured, by 
the actual meaning we place upon that 
word. 

Tomorrow they will be practicing the 
definition of “Ethics” that we have 
given them today. That definition must 
be given them by precedent, not teach- 
ing. 

Much is said today about youth and 
his false conceptions and his false 
ideals. Youth has much to say about 
those at the helm today, particularly 
the criticism that the leaders of today 
are living falsely to true ideals. 

The youth of today is a living pic- 
ture of what the passing generation has 
made him. The environment he is liv- 
ing in is the one created for him. If 
we would change his life, then we must 
change his environment. 

There is much that he does not k: ow. 
He is groping blindly for the an: ver 
to some of life’s most serious problems; 
problems that we not only have not 
given him a solution to, but ve 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Advance reports 
emanating from con- 
( ention— vention headquarters 
I 18 to 22 in Minneapolis indi- 
cate that the locai 
Rotary club has care- 
lanned every angle of the pre- 
tion work. Assurance comes 
the convention proves to be only 
cent of what the hosts are plan- 

t will be a huge success. 
eautiful city, a magnificent audi- 
m with floral decorations that 
re one of the most attractive meet- 
places ever used for such a gather- 
inywhere, highest-class entertain- 
worth-while speakers from all 
the world—all of these are items 

frequently reiterated. 

nusually interesting features to 
mvention visitors will be the splendid 
pportunity for a discussion of ques- 
ns of interest te particular groups. 
Rotary club activities such as Boys 
Work, Business Methods, Vocational 
Service, all incorporated in the Aims 





and Objects program, 
cially interested. 
in-American as- 


sembly for Rotarians from Spanish and 
Portuguese-speakin 


groups including a La 


Americas, and an assembly of Rotarians 
of the British Empire. 
Rotary clubs and 
of the Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. 
sure that the 
one of pleasure 


that will last long : 


Conference 
Soon After 
Convention 


on the morning of 


mainland section of the 
Thirty-second 
conference, which will 


A 












Se 


be called to order at 10 a. m., and 
extend through to the final event on 
the following day. The conference 

which is held after the international 
convention by special permission of the 
Board—will be under the guidance of 
Don Buckley, district governor. Inte 
national Director Norman Black, of 
Fargo, North Dakota, is the inter 


national officer who will be in attend 


ance. Sessions will be held in the prin 
cipal hotel, which has 200 rooms. The 
steamer will return on the 30th, arriv 


ing in Halifax on July 2nd. 
Although the club at St. John’ 
more than 400 miles from anothe1 


Rotary club, the local members ke ep the 


} 


club ideals well in evidence. Recently 
this club raised $2,865 for the Play 
ground Association, thereby exceeding 
their goal of $2,500 by a good bit. The 
funds will be used for a swimming-pool 
for city children and other recreational 
facilities. Because of the date of this 
conference, the fact that it follows 


closely the International Convention at 

















Chis picture was taken at the inaugural meeting of the Rotary Club of Cologne, Germany. Seated in the front row are (left to 

right): Dr. Eckert, vice-president, Cologne Rotary; E. Berthod, president, Paris, France; R. Pferdmenges, president, Cologne; Ed- 

uard Willems, district governor, Brussels, Belgium; D. Hudig, district governor, Amsterdam, Holland; and H. Boehler, president, 

Vienna, Austria. Standing between the second and third chairs (hands crossed) is T. C. Thomsen, Aarhus, Denmark, special com- 

missioner for Europe. The presence of representatives of Rotary clubs in France and Belgium made a deep impression on the Co- 
logne Rotarians who were appreciative of this mark of friendship. 
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Minneapolis, and the popularity of St. 
Johns as a summer resort, it is ex- 
pected that many Rotarians from out- 
side the district will attend. 


From La 
Estrella of Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 
we learn that 
the Rotary club 
of that city has 
sought to develop some plan to cement 
peace and international friendships 
among nations of Latin-America. The 
proposal has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived and the Rotarians of Concep- 
cion, Chile, appointed a special com- 
mittee to study methods. The committee 
reports: (1) That it is a worthy ideal 
to establish closer relations between 
Chile and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, particularly those countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific. (2) That a 
most efficient medium for this work 
would be the celebration of commercial 
treaties. (3) That Chambers of Com- 
merce should be recommended to select 


Close 
Relationship 
in Latin-America 


special emissaries to study the markets 
of those countries. (4) That the Cham- 
bers of Commerce might ask their re- 
spective governments to share the ex- 
pense. (5) Among the mediums that 
could be used to attain the objective 
would be propaganda prepared and dis- 
tributed by Chile regarding all the 
Latin-American countries. This would 
serve (a) to advise the public about 
articles that might increase business 
between Chile and these lands; (b) to 
give information about monetary sys- 
tems, weights, and measures; (c) to 
describe means of communication; (d) 
to tell about economic conditions; (e) 
briefly, to give details that would cre- 
ate a clear conception of the agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial capac- 
ity of each country; and (f) to rec- 
ommend to the consular service their 
assistance in these matters and to 
assure that within their respective 
jurisdictions they will have the enthu- 
siastic cooperation of Rotary clubs. - 


Quoting from 
a syndicated 
story by Rich- 
ard S. Davis in 
the Chicago 
Daily News and 
other papers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

“Gopher Prairie” at last has an- 
swered Sinclair Lewis. It has organ- 
ized a Rotary club. Neither in sorrow 
nor in anger has the reply been made. 
It is not a defiant reply, but at the 
same time it challenges Mr. Lewis to 
do his worst. Let him write another 
“Main Street,” if he wants, or another 


Rotary In 
“Gopher Prairie” 
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“Babbitt,” and put “Gopher Prairie” 
right back into the book. 

The writer goes on to explain that 
Sauk Center, Minnesota, supplied the 
setting for the “Gopher Prairie” of the 
books, and goes on to tell how Dr. Ed- 
win Lewis, father of Sinclair Lewis, 
was a methodical doctor who travelled 
up and down the dusty Main Street 
which comprises most of the town’s 
business district—a street eyed keenly 
by “a skinny, red-haired, tall and 
gangling youth who gave no evidence 
of developing into the arch enemy of 
Rotary.” 

In fairness to Sinclair Lewis it 
should be added that this last concep- 
tion of him is perhaps a bit overdone. 
For the iconoclast has spoken before at 
least one Rotary club, and William Al- 
len White who knows him well, declares 
that Lewis is opposing certain garish 
eccentricities in American life rather 
than any particular organization. But 
apparently Main Street is willing to 
risk the possible superlatives—if it can 
secure some other things which, it be- 
lieves, Rotary may help to provide. 


Items in various Rotary 

club publications show a 

Boys widespread interest in the in- 

Abroad ternational exchange for 

boys. This year Norwegian 

and Swedish citizens have of- 

fered hospitality to 400 American boys 

of preparatory school age, and inter- 

ested Rotarians can learn particulars 

by writing to their District Governor 

or to Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


The Rotary Club of 


First Lima, the first club of 
Conference its kind in Peru, has 
“s invited all the other 
in Peru Peruvian Rotary clubs 

to a national conference 
in July. The idea is being received 


with favor and industrial and civic 
organizations are cooperating with the 
Lima Rotarians to insure the success 
of this first national conference of 
Rotary in the country. 


In accordance with 

Rotary custom the 

Flag blue, white, and gold 
Presentation {ag of Rotary Interna- 
tional is presented to 

the first Rotary club 

established in each country. The most 
recent instance of the happy practice 
occurred at Hamburg, Germany, where 
the international flag was presented by 
T. C. Thomsen, special commissioner 
for Europe. In the course of his pres- 
entation speech, the special commis- 
sioner said: “The flag is the property 
of all Rotary clubs in Germany, but it 
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is presented to you, the Hambur ¢}y} 
the first Rotary club in Germa me 
cause you are the Rotary pion: .; ;, 
your country. The flag is a visib! sig 
of Germany entering the great | tary 
family. It is the confirmation ¢ th, 
good-will of forty-three Rotary n: ‘jon: 
for your country. It is the assurance 
from 135,000 Rotarians, spread al! ove; 
the world, of their personal frien |shjy 
for the present and future Rotarians jp 
Germany.” 


While attending the 


Rotary Rotary convention at 
E ' Ostend last year, Henry 
aperanco W. Fisher of Perth 
Fellowship Amboy, New Jersey, 


discussed with Rotar- 
ians Boatman of England and Warniery 
of Paris the desirability of organizing 
a Rotary Esperanto Society. Rotarian 
Fisher has learned from Rotarian 
Boatman that such an organization has 
now been formed, and Rotarian Fisher 
is requested to act as the representative 
of the United States. The society will 
be known as_ Rotaria Esperanto 
Amikaro—or Rotary Esperanto Fellow- 
ship. Rotarian Fisher reports that he 
found the auxiliary language helpful 
while travelling abroad, and asks for 
communications from other Americans 
whoa would be interested in such a 
group. Rotarians E. de Castro of 
Gijon, Spain; and Norman Keith 
Roscoe of Tokyo, Japan, would also be 
asked to represent their respective 
countries. 

The Rotaria Esperanto Amikaro was 
organized at a meeting held at the office 
of the British Esperanto Association 
in London. Those present were Rotar- 
ians Appleby (Cheltenham), Baader 
(Paris), Boatman (Southend-on-Sea), 
Boutwood (Hastings), Chavet (Lille), 
and Marsh (Tunbridge Wells.) Letters 
of approval were received from Rotar- 
ians Aves (Walthamstow), Dr. Baillie 
(West Ham), Bryce (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), de Castro (Gijon), Lawton 
(Aberdeen), Lidiard (Maidenhead), 
Thurgood (Middlesborough), Loxley 
(Saltburn-by-the-Sea), and Minchin 
(Gloucester). A letter of approval 
and advice was also received from Mr. 
John Merchant, president of the 
British Esperanto Society and a former 
member of the Rotary Club of Sheffield. 
Rotarian Boutwood, J. P., was elected 
president, and Rotarian D. P. Boatman, 
secretary-treasurer, of the new grou) 
which will have its headquarters at th: 
office of the British Esperanto Socie‘y 
and will stress the Sixth Object of 
Rotary. 

Further meetings of the Rotary 
Esperanto Fellowship will be held 
Antwerp during the 20th Univers | 
Congress of Esperanto in August. 
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“Tl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


HM, 
ode 





bivw. ivuipoum Cu., Niavzville, Tenn. 


Here are a few of the ten thousand school children of Knoxville, 
of the parade which, for two hours, passed through the city streets. 
year, and five junior bands set the rhythm for marching feet. 

reached for uncounted thousands of miles, 


Prompt Action 

{fter Disaster 

FILLMORE, CALIFORNIA.—Before dawn 
revealed the havoc left by the disas- 
trous Saint Francis dam break, three 
Fillmore Rotarians were organizing 
crews for rescue work. Every member 
of the club gave whole-hearted service 
in the days that followed. Two days 
after the tragedy the club met and 
plans were made which led to a meet- 
ing of representatives of all organiza- 
tions in Fillmore. From this latter 
meeting came the organization of a 
Citizens’ Committee headed by a Ro- 
After six weeks of work it is 
felt that this organization has its job 
well in hand. 


lf You Go 
By Way of Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. — The 
Rotary Club of Milwaukee wishes to 
innounce that it has arranged to main- 
iin special headquarters at the Hotel 
Pfister for fellow-members on their way 
to the international convention at Min- 


tarian. 





Tennessee, 


neapolis. A special committee under 
the leadership of George L. Waetjen 
will look after the welfare of members 


taking this route. 


Furnish Sign 
To Guide Flyers 
BRISTOW, OKLAHOMA.- 
this city, recently completed, is four 
miles distant from the city itself due 
to the wooded and hilly nature of the 
surrounding terrain. Some time ago 
an aviator missed the landing and re- 
turned to Oklahoma City without a stop. 
Since then the Bristow Rotarians have 
furnished a sign, painted on top of 
one of the most spacious buildings, in- 
forming aviators that here is Bristow 
and indicating that the landing place 
is four miles north. 


—The airport of 


Rotary Pays Tribute 
At Lincoln Tomb 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS.—On behalf of 
all Rotarians, Leonard T. Skeggs, In- 
ternational Vice-President, laid a 
wreath on the tomb. of Abraham Lincoln 
while members of the Springfield club 


Vidsummer Night's Dream. 


| 
| 





snapped as they swung past in the ranks 
Girls were in the parade for the first time this 
But this parade was only part of a greater parade that 
as in hundreds of cities Boys’ Week celebrations were held 


stood in reverent silence at the monu 
ment in Oak Ridge cemetery. The tomb 
was visited by 134,000 people last year, 
and the register of visitors lists many 
names of world-wide reputation, fur- 
ther illustration of the saying that Lin- 
coln “belongs to the ages.” 

In the evening Vice-President Skeggs 
addressed approximately 200 Rotarians 
—a group including the district gov- 
ernor and eleven presidents of neigh- 
boring clubs. 


Honorary Membership for 
Services to Country 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Recently a dele- 
gation of Cleveland Rotarians arrived 
in Washington to present the Honorable 
Theodore E. Burton with an illumined 
copy of the resolution tendering him 
honorary membership in Cleveland Ro- 
made by 
president of 


tary. The presentation was 
Arch C. Klumph, past 
Rotary International, who cited the re- 
stricted conditions under which such a 
membership might fitly be granted, and 
then briefly reviewed the Honorable Mr. 
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Burton’s life of service in the House, 
the Senate, on important committees 
and commissions at home and abroad, 
and his contributions to the cause of 
world peace. Washington Rotarians 
gave ready assistance with the arrange- 
ments, and the Cleveland party visited 
many points of historic interest. 


“Godfathers” To 
Orphan Children 


OruRO, BouiviA.—One of the first 
community activities of the local Ro- 
tarians was that of becoming “god- 
fathers” to children of the local or- 
phanage. Visits of the business men 
usually result in additional comforts 
for the youngsters, and there is a 
party for the children on each impor- 
tant holiday. Other activities of Oruro 
Rotary are directed to secure the 
political emancipation of women and 
improve the quantity and quality of 
public instruction. 


Personal Interest Is 


Basis of This Plan 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM.—While there 
are, in this city, various private and 
official aids for bright youngsters who 
are not able to pursue their studies to 
the best advantage, the local Rotarians 
realized that in many cases a more per- 
sonal interest would be distinctly help- 
ful to these young people. 


Therefore an experiment is being 
made whereby individual Rotarians will 
each sponsor a promising youngster, 
and in addition to giving financial help 
will furnish advice and keep in touch 
with the progress of their protégé. 
These sponsors in turn will work with 
the club’s community-service committee 
and with the student’s parents. All the 
pupils selected will come from families 
in moderate circumstances, will pass 
mental and medical examinations, and 
will attend schools selected by the par- 
ents. The sponsors will make annual 
ents. 


Danish Conference 
Has Good Results 


AARHUS, DENMARK.—A mong the 
more important decisions made at the 
recent conference of Danish Rotarians 
were some which will, perhaps, suggest 
adaptation elsewhere. One of these was 
the discussion of an exchange of young 
business people of various countries. It 
was suggested that a central clearing- 
house for this purpose be established 
at Zurich and that branch exchanges 
be established in all the participating 
countries. -Then there was an interest- 
ing discussion of employer-employee re- 
lations which showed that several 
Rotarians had introduced methods of 
giving employees a financial interest in 
the business. A commitee was formed 
for further study of this work. It was 
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urged that Rotarians would perform 
valuable service by collecting informa- 
tion about the various crafts and then 
seeing that all this knowledge was made 
available in the technical schools. Also 
there was consideration of the plan 
whereby 400 young Danés will return 
the visit made to Denmark by a like 
number of young Americans last year. 
Besides all this it was agreed that the 
Danish Rotarians should have a maga- 
zine and that the first editor thereof 
should be President Jantzen of Copen- 
hagen, who will be assisted by secre- 
taries appointed by each club. 


Young Orator 
Wins Trip to Ottawa 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK.—The 
recent provincial oratorical contest for 
boys of high-school age aroused con- 
siderable public interest. The winner, 
Philip Gerald, son of a local Rotarian, 
will enjoy a trip to Ottawa and his 
school will receive a silver cup to be 
held for a year and then awarded under 
similar conditions. Behind all this is 
the interesting iilustration of how one 
piece of boys’ work inspires others. 
Rather less than a year ago the Rotary 
Club of Ottawa asked the Rotarians of 
the provincial capitals to each send a 
boy who should represent that province 
at the Confederate Celebration. The 
New Brunswick representative, Pat 
Gunter, was chosen by means of an ora- 
torical contest. The competition roused 
so much interest and revealed so much 
ability that the Fredericton Rotarians 








Remembrances 


Cy the 25th of May a long box was 
delivered at the home of Guy Gun- 
daker, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. On 
examination Rotary’s Past International 
President and his Rotary Ann (whose 
name is “Ann”!) found that those who 
sailed with them for the Ostend conven- 
tion had taken this way of celebrating 
the anniversary of the day when six Ro- 
tary ships left New York harbor for 
Belgium. 

The flowers had been purchased with 
the balance from a fund collected by the 
Rotarian travelers, a fund raised in token 
of their appreciation for the service of 
the transportation committee of which 
Rotarian Gundaker was chairman. 

Back in October, 1927, another pres- 
entation had taken place. This time, 
Raymond J. Knoeppel, International Di- 
rector, a guest at a luncheon of Phila- 
delphia Rotary, on behalf of the 
voyageurs, presented Guy with a beau- 
tiful platinum watch and chain bearing 
an inscription of appreciation on behalf 
of the 2500 Rotarians, their wives, and 
friends who had subscribed to the fund. 
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decided to make it an annua! — ep; 
Rotary clubs in Cambellton, St. shy. 
St. Stephen, and Milltown unite: i: 
their fellows in Fredericton to s 

a provincial contest this year. ca 
elimination contests were held an ¢h, 
winners entered the provincial ec tes 
at Fredericton. 


Signalling Flags 
For Lonely Isle 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND.—Despite the 
manifold opportunities for Rotarians to 
interest themselves in their fellow-men 
through various club programs, there 
remains a wide field for individua! ef- 
fort. This is well illustrated by a not; 
in a recent issue of the club publica- 
tion of Liverpool Rotary, which reads: 
“The spontaneous action of our most 
recently elected member in sending a 
complete set of signalling flags to the 
lonely island of Tristan da Cunha is 
worthy of note.” 

The editor might have added that 
Tristan da Cunha is the general name 
for three islands under British govern- 
ment, of which Tristan is the largest, 
and which were named for the Portu- 
guese admiral who discovered them in 
1506. They are situated about 2,000 
miles west of the Cape of Good Hope 
and 4,000 miles northeast of Cape Horn. 
The population is of mixed descent, 
probably numbers about 200, and for 
many years was governed in patriarchal! 
fashion without any written law. 


Entertain “Rotarian Boys” 
At Cornell 

ITHaca, New YorK.—The fourth an- 
nual dinner given by Ithaca Rotary for 
the sons of Rotarians who are attend- 
ing Cornell University here, was at- 
tended by boys from twelve states and 
from the Republic of Cuba. The latter 
country was represented by the son of 
the president of Havana Rotary. The 
chief speaker was Dean A. R. Mann 
704 who said of progress: 

“Progress falls into six categories; 
wealth, health, knowledge, sociability, 
beauty, and righteousness. All the in- 
terests of man are found in these six 
ideals. Progress is measured by the 
levels we reach in these six attributes.” 


The mayor of Ithaca, Fred B. Howe, 


extended an official welcome to the 
students and pleaded for better under- 
standing between Town and Gown. 


Help Vocational Guidance 
In Public Schools 
PORTLAND, OREGON.—Following 


address by Dean Jewel of Oregon Sta‘e 
College, the Portland Rotarians have 


pledged financial assistance in esta 


lishing an office where pupils of t« 
local schools can receive expert advi° 


and take tests which will show w! 


vocations are best adapted to their »- 


dividuals needs. The office will be 
charge of Miss Frances Wilson of 0: 
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ite College and the young people 
he has interviewed will receive 
,a) help from the weekly visits 
James F. Burch and the coop- 
of Dean Jewel. 


rip Is Reward 
i etter School Work 

PENDENCE, KANSAS.—Twenty 
om the senior high school of In- 
lence are now enjoying a week’s 
‘bile trip over the State of 
is. This trip was the prize of- 
by Independence Rotarians to 
boys whose school work showed 


greatest percentage of advance- | 
Four boys and one Rotarian oc- | 


each car, and the tourists will be 
tained by several other Rotary 
along the route. 


Srvdent Loan Fund 


Increases Rapidly 


eRSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY.—Although | 
student-loan fund of the local | 
Rotary club has been accumulating for | 


than three years, it now shows 


$5,000 available. This club like many | 


thers, builds its loan fund from indi- 

lual contributions, fines, and other 

idental sums which come to the club 
coffers. The club is now helping two 
worthy young men and hopes soon to 
extend aid to eight. Proud, first-time 
grandfathers seem to be particularly 
good contributors. 


Speakers’ Class 
Honors Leader 

DUBLIN, IRELAND.—When the winter 
session of the speakers’ class for Rotari- 
ans came to an end, Rotarian Walter 
3eckett had the pleasant task of pre- 
senting the Rev. Joseph E. Hutton with 


a pipe, suitably engraved, and a tin of | 
tobacco, as tokens of appreciation from | 


the class. Each member of the class 
had made a speech, keeping strictly 
within his time limit, as required, and 
the class as a whole shows that the 
honorary labors of the leader have 
brought results. The class will meet 
again in October and it is hoped that 
several recruits will enter. 


Local Business Is 
Put on Probation 


CHADRON, NEBRASKA. — Something | 


different in the way of mock trials was 
staged by Chadron Rotarians when I. 


M. Business was charged with disturb- | 


ing the peace. The trial gave oppor- 
tunity for much interesting study of 
local business policies and the extent 
of trading out of town. The evidence 
included talks on “My Customer,” “My 
Merchant,” “My Competitor,” “Vol- 


ume,” “Business Records That Tell | 





Truth,” and “Self-Analysis by a Busi- | 
ness Man.” The “trial” ended by the | 


‘judge” deciding that the crimes 
narged to I. M. Business were actually 


mmitted by Messrs. Merchant and | 
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Through the dim vistas of history, the glory 
the customs, the every day life of ancient Egypt 
are brought down to us through their pictorial 
art with the vividness of reality. 

Send forth your advertising message as vividly, 





As well as ancient Egypt’s 
‘Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PREs. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN 
EXACTING ART 


The Smart Vogue of 
Shirts with Collars to 
Match has very greatly 
enlarged our Business, 
due to our ability to 
please in Shirt Fitting 
and in the Exacting Art 
of Collar Making. 


We are pleased to make up 
Sample Shirts. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON PARIS 
OLD BOND STREET NEW YORK 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Internationa 
Trade Relations 


{| How may a Rotarian manufacturer locate 
Rotarian agents? How may a broker secure 
the handling of certain kinds of goods, or 
how may some other business relationship 
be established? How may Rotarians indi- 
cate their desire to connect with other 
Rotarians because of their confidence that 
Rotarians are safe men with whom to do 
business? 

| This column affords a medium through 
which Rotarians of various countries may 
seek to get acquainted with one another 
and develop mutually profitable business 
relations, 





M f with a national distrt- 
anu acturer bution of portable lamps 
and shades for the home is desirous of making con- 
nections for the sale of his merchandise in South 
American countries. If you are interested in a propo- 
sition of this kind, address 

H. A. WILLIAMS Crandon, Wis., U. S. A. 


C  ¢ take over yourself, or help me to 
an ou get a good agent for selling 
paints? My specialties are White Enamel, Ships-bottom 
and the Rust-resisting Paints. Supplier to the Govern- 


ment of Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Belgium and Vene- 





zuela. Please write to 


I. C. HEMPEL, Copenhagen, Denmark 





q{ While the publishers of THE ROTARIAN 
trust that all relations developing from contacts 
established through this column will prove mu- 
tually profitable, pleasant, and satisfactory in 
every way, they manifestly cannot assume any 
responsibility for the outcome of such relations. 


{ Rate: Each insertion $1.00 a line (seven ave- 
rage words to the line) or $14.00 per inch. Ad- 
dress: Advertising Manager THE ROTARIAN, 
221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





Rotary Convention Will Discuss 


International 
Trade Relations 


At the Rotary Convention in Minneapolis 
this month a new feature will be in- 
augurated in the form of an International 
Trade Relations assembly. A truly inter- 
national group will discuss this phase of 
Rotary, the character of which is influenced 
by economic and political considerations. 
The assembly will be under the leadership 
of Nils Parmann of Norway and Luther H. 
Hodges of America. 

For many years Rotary has been trying 
to do away with undesirable business prac- 
tices. Among these are such practices as 
bribery, misbranding, secret commissions, 
price-cutting, and dumping. Many of them 
are more or less universal, making their 
elimination a difficult task. Rotarians 
throughout the world have been improving 
business practices in their own vocations, 
communities and nations because they 
realize that only as fast as business practices 
improve in every country in the world will 
business practices between nations improve. 
No nation is any longer self-sufficient. For 
that reason alone, trade harmony between 
nations is necessary for world prosperity 
and welfare. 

ge Sixth Object, “The advance- 
ment of understanding, good will and in- 
ternational peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service,” is the ultimate goal 
toward which all of Rotary’s efforts are 
being directed. The successful carrying out 
of that part of Rotary’s program involving 
International Trade Relations will be a real 
advance step toward that goal. 
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| Customer, who were each sentenced to 
99 years of loyalty to local products 
and business, but were paroled on con- 
dition that they observe the Golden 
Rule. 


A Franklin Experiment 
On a Large Scale 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA.—The elec- 
tricity of happiness was conducted to 
hundreds of participants and spectators 
by the medium of kite strings when 
Long Beach Rotarians sponsored a kite- 
flying contest for local school children. 
There were kites so small that they 
could serve for stickpins and so big 
that the young pilots were hidden. 
There were prizes for highest altitude 
reached, and for best design shown. 
Girls as well as boys took part, and 
the younger generation incidentally 
discovered that the Rotarians had not 
lost all their skill in handling the long 
strings. 


Population Under 2,000 
—But a Fine Boys’ Club 

STOCKLEY, DELAWARE.—T here are 
seventy-three members of the boys’ club 
recently organized here by a commit- 
tee of local Rotarians. Splendid club- 
rooms, a library of 500 volumes, enter- 
tainment, lectures, and gymnasium 
equipment are all available for the boys’ 
use. Courses in electricity and English 
are now being given and courses in 
automobile repairing and in mechanics 
will be added. A band is being organ- 
ized and the club meets twice a week. 
Much of the equipment has been pro- 
vided by public subscription and the 
remainder—including the club meeting- 
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place—was furnished by the Ro rian. 
Since Stockley has less than tw thoy. 
sand inhabitants this club exe. «. 
considerable influence and show s 
cellent community spirit. 


Issue Edition 
Of Local Paper 

BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS.—Som: tim, 
ago various members of the loca 
Rotary club were asked to con: rjby:, 
articles, editorials, etc., but were no; 
told where or when these would be used 
The secret was revealed wh b 
Rotarian editor of the Illinoian Stq; 
gave a classification talk and then took 
his fellow-members to the news); 
plant, where they helped to put out 4 
special edition in which the pr 
contributions were used. Besides gi 
ing an interesting exposition of 
inner work of a newspaper this pro- 
gram afforded opportunity for discus. 
sion of many club affairs. 


Four Boys’ Clubs 
In One County 

FORTUNA, CALIFORNIA.—The Excali 
bur Club, a service club for lads 
high-school age whose motto is “He who 
seeks to serve another, best serves him- 
self,” has four branches in Humboldt 


county. The first was organized by the 


Knights of the Round Table at Eureka 
Succeeding chapters were formed, on 
at Fortuna, and two at Arcata, thes 
additional chapters being sponsored by 
Rotarians and other service groups 


The Fortuna club is also making ex- 


tensive preparation for the annua! 


track and field meet for grammar-schoo 
boys. 








Statement of the Ownership, 


REQUIRED BY THE AcT oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912. 

Of Tue Rorarian, published monthly at Chicago, 

lilinois, for April, 1928. 


State of Illinois Iss. 
County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Frank R. Jennings, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Tue Rotarian and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, managing editor, and business manager 
are: 


Publisher: Rotary International, 221 E. Cul- 
lerton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Managing Editor: Emerson Gause, 221 E. 
Cullerton $t., Chicago, Ill. 


Business Manager: Frank R. Jennings, 221 E. 
Cullerton Street, Chicago, III. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names apd 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company or other 
| unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given): Rotary International, an IIli- 





Management, Circulation, Etc., 


nois Corporation, not organized for pecuniary 
profit; Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind., Presi 
dent; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., Secretary 
Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer; \« 
capital stock and no stockholders. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, g\' 


ing the names of the owners, stockholders, a: 


security holders, if any, contain not only the lis 
of stockholders and security holders as they aj 
pear upon the books of the company but als 
in cases where the stockholder or security hold: 
appears upon the books of the company as trus 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the nam: 
of the person or corporation for whom 

trustee is acting, is given; also that the 


two paragraphs contain statements embracing 


affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
cumstances and conditions under which st 
holders and security holders who do not a; 
upon the books of the company as trust 
hold stock and securities in a capacity o 


than that of a bona fide owner; and this affian' 


has no reason to believe that any other pers 
association, or corporation has any interest 


rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 


other securities than as so stated by him 


5. That the average number of copie 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib: 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
scribers during the six months preceding 
date shown above is: (This information is 
quired from daily publications only.) 


(Signed) Franx R. Jennini 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this - 5! 


day of March, 1928. 
(Signed) Crecrr B. Harri 
(My commission expires 2 February, 1929 
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A Farmers’ “Rotary Club”’ 


(Continued from page 34) 


om other farmers even better 


E. S. Barnes, at whose home 


th meeting of Rotatary was held, 
ay e learned the value of canning 
fr ices at a meeting of the club. 


, « snee remark dropped by one of 
1er women, led to a question by 
Then followed a descrip- 


parnes. 
tion of the process and now Mrs. 
Barnes cans fruit juices. She also first 


lea of canning green peas and 
sweet corn at a meeting of Rotatary. 

. first terracing demonstration in 
the northwest section of Oklahoma was 
given at a meeting of the Rotatary 
UCiut 

The men saw the cow-pea harvester, 
made by Vernon L. Hughes, when the 


Talking 


meeting was held at his house. 
four or five of them have their own 


Now 


machines, replicas of the one devised | 


by Mr. Hughes. 


George Ramer told the Rotatary Club | 
when it met at his place that disk- | 
ing deep paid him in wheat yields and | 
now the idea has spread to other mem- | 


bers of the club. 

David Dinker explained how he 
hauled barnyard manure out to the 
fields every day and said it was not 
as much work as it seemed. Several 
others are now doing the same thing. 

This list could be added to, but it 
shows the type of lessons these farm- 
ers are learning through this unique 
organization. 


It Over 


(Continued from page 86) 


shunned ourselves. He is satiated with 
a desire for knowledge, and because we 
have not satisfied that desire, he is try- 
ing to solve the problem for himself. 
If the answer to his solution is wrong, 
it is our fault, not his. 

Rotary, in order to continue to fill a 
world need, must survive, not only in 
name, but in principle as well. For it 
to survive, we must prepare those who 
follow our footsteps to take the wheel 
and carry its ethics untarnished into 
the world. We can only do that by 
writing Rotary’s code of ethics into our 
hearts and putting them into every day 
practice. The youth of today is quick 
to pierce the thin veneer that separates 
outward polish and inward turpitude. 
We must show him by works not words. 

So let’s get behind our boys’ work. 
Let’s try to help him solve his problems. 


Let’s show him that we are vitally in- 
terested in preparing him for the man 
we want him to be. Let us lead him 
upon the Highway of Life as a man, 
clean in body and mind, clear eyed, 
strong—unafraid to meet the issues of 
life squarely, no matter what they may 


be. So—with apologies to all the 

poets— 

When the shadows of evening are fall- 
ing, 


And the end of the road’s in sight, 
Is your last backward glance appalling, 
At the work not finished right? 


Would you feel an exultant thrill, 

The rest of your life to enjoy? 

If so, pause on the crest of the Hill— 
Take the hand of a boy. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 
Humboldt, Tennessee. 





The Early Settler 
By Ben Field 


E swung his iron axe, 

And turned the stubborn furrow straight; 
He built the school-house 
Where youth grew great. 


His was the hand that gave 
To generations yet to be; 


He made a nation 


Where men walk free. 


And when the bugle called 
He took his place among the brave; 


Honor the Settler, 
And revere his grave. 
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Great Business 


| 
| Just as de luxe railroad trains 
| 


} 





are planned to save busi- 
ness hours so our sailings 
to Europe are arranged to 
offer swift convenience. 


Leaving New York on 

Friday or Saturday, a 

week-end at sea elimi- 
nates the loss of a 
major portion of the 
business week. Lon- 

don or Paris appoint- 
ments may be made 
for the following 
week-end. 


Rotarians invari- 

ably find a goodly 
number of their 
members aboard 
our express 
liners. 


Accommoda- 
tions to suit 
every purse 
and plan. 


LL L 


Satlings fortnightly on the largest, fastes 
ships im mtercoastal service S.S. 
California (new), largest American built 
liner, and the popular S.S. Manchuria 
and S.S, Mongolia. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 





WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
AMERICAN TRANSPORT 
LINE 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 


No. 1, Broadway, New York, or 
authorized steamship agents. 
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" The Question of Salary” 


DON’T know how it is that on 

the question of salary I so fre- 

quently tend to differ from men 

in the employing class. We may 
agree on nearly every subject under 
the sun; but sooner or later we seem 
bound to fall out on that one. In spite 
of an intensive study of “will-to-suc- 
ceed” books, and the adoption of many 
of the salary-raising tricks revealed by 
the successful in their intimate mo- 
ments, the desired result seems to hang 
fire. As against my will to succeed 
there is invariably some boss’s will that 
I should not succeed. And he always 
wins. He too is familiar with the 
salary-raising tricks, and knows better 
ones with which to counteract them. 
And so the tends to be 
maintained. 

“There is always the spirit of the 
thing to remember,” said an earnest 
company secretary when I spoke of in- 
creased remuneration. , 

“Of course,” I agreed, scenting re- 
fusal. “It should not be overlooked.” 

“It is something above mere money,” 
continued the secretary piously. 

“No doubt,” I said, uneasily aware 
that I was losing ground. “But of 
course it doesn’t pay my rent.” 

The secretary eyed me with silent 
reproach and resumed his work with- 
out further comment. I thought I had 
gained my point; but events proved 
that I hadn’t. 

It was the same with an elderly and 
affluent manufacturer with whom I 
discussed a possible position. We got 
along famously for a time, and then 
his manner underwent a change. A 
kind of sadness stole over him, and his 
tone, from being light and even jocular, 
became tinged with melancholy. “Now 
as to salary,” he said. Instinctively we 
both seemed to feel that a crisis in our 
lives was at hand. 

“Yes?” I said, trying to appear un- 
concerned. I always feel apologetic 
when discussing salary—my own salary 
that is. I am conscious that to be 
keen about salary is bad form, and that 
many lofty souls (chiefly among em- 
ployers) would like to see it abolished 
altogether as a disturbing factor in 
otherwise amicable relations. 

“If I could just pay a man of your 
caliber what he is really worth,” con- 
tinued the manufacturer with faint 
hopefulness, “I would be happy. But 
I have never been able to yet, and I 
never will be able to. Never!” The 


last “Never!” was decisive enough to 


status quo 


By J. B. M. Clark 


prepare me for the worst. It came 
when he told me the figure he had in 
mind which only an unhappy man could 
have suggested. 

“Of course,” he added brightening a 
little. “You don’t really need more, do 
you? After all money doesn’t bring 
happiness.” 

His way of putting it was so artless 
that my protests died away. His ob- 
vious belief in my ability to subdue the 
base longing for mere material pleas- 
ures was a thing I hated to dash, so I 
ended by accepting his figure. I really 
needed more money, but after all mere 
bread-and-butter is so essentially vul- 
gar in the face of the finer feelings. 

Some years later I discussed the same 
question with a wealthy merchant. 
“What do you think you are worth?” he 
asked bluntly. This was a novel way 
of putting it. It threw the onus of the 
situation upon me, and I am congenital- 
ly incapable of an onus. However I 
mentioned a comfortable figure, authori- 
ties agreeing that to estimate oneself 
cheaply is a mistake. 

“Ha, Ha!” said the merchant rocking 
with laughter. “That’s a pretty good 
one! You said it so solemnly too, you 
quite took me in.” Of course I had to 
laugh with him, and the general at- 
mosphere became one of facetiousness. 
“Well a joke’s a joke,” said the mer- 
chant presently wiping his eyes. “But 
joking apart now?” 

This resulted in making the modest 
figure he ultimately put forward appear 
much more reasonable than mine, and 
indeed I was conscious of a distinct im- 
pression that I had much cause for 
thankfulness. I know the idea didn’t 
originate with me, but must have come 
from his mind by a kind of thought 
transference. I fought it silently; but 
silent battles don’t count in business. 


[Rese was another man, too, a stout 

treasurer, with whom the same deli- 
cate subject was broached. I had the 
particular qualifications he needed bad- 
ly, and he could not find them easily 
elsewhere. On this account I felt justi- 
field in raising my figure slightly. 

“There are some men,” said the 
treasurer purple with indignation, “who 
try to take advantage of a situation. 
Yes sir, they actually do that.” He 
glared at me as though I were a male- 
factor of some kind. 

“Really?” I said uncomfortably. I 


was going to add that hanging was too 
good for such people, but thought it 
might look like prejudice. 


“Now that is just what ma! 
take to you,” said the treasurer _ftey 
ing. “I know you would not take © jyap. 
tage of a situation. I would be 
to stake my life on it.” 

Of course with his very life thy. 
thrown into the scale there was nothing 
for it but to take less money than | 
meant to. I felt it would not be decent 
to be persistent on the point with this 
particular man. It might have broke; 
his heart. 

There are also the men who assur 
you tearfully that you are far too goo 
for them—that they would be ashame: 
to offer you the paltry job they have 
vacant, which as a rule you would be 
quite glad to get. And there are those 
who say that they will “think it over’ 
and who keep on thinking. There are 
also a few who want men to work with- 
out any salary. 

“Now about salary,” said 
these. “A man like you is a fool to 
work for a salary.” 

“IT suppose so,” I replied with th 
enthusiasm of one who has been in- 
dulging in that particular folly all his 
life. 

“Personally,” this man went on, “I 
have always found a salary a handi- 
cap.” 

As I had always found that I could 
not get along without it I smiled feebly 
and tried to look as though I did not 
consider him a liar. 

“It is commission only for a man of 
your ability,” he continued. “Look at 
me. I am on a salary now—and look 
at me!” He struck a tragic attitude. 
I did look at him. I saw a well-dressed, 
apparently overfed man, smoking an 
expensive cigar. 

“No,” he said shaking his head over 
his own melancholy case. “Be warned. 
Work for commission only.” 

“That means,” I said with misgiving, 
“if I make no sales I get no money?” 

“If you make no sales you get no 
money,” he confirmed with a decisive 
ness that raised all my old doubts as to 
whether I really had any business 
wanting money at all. “And if you 
make a lot of sales you make a lot of 
money.” 

Being past my adventurous years ! 
balked, although keenly aware that the 
fault lay in the undue importance | at- 
tached to mere money. Some day | 
suppose I will get the right slant on 
this whole question. Until then I wil! 
just have to continue making the est 
of what can only be regarded as an 
unfortunate business. 


one of 
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\ Swiss Holiday 
Continued from page 29) 


» a fairyland. The tyranny of 
is vanquished and the light- 
gaiety of spring reigns supreme 

y heart. 
erland, where the wealth and 
in scenery is tremendous, is 
a land of diminutive distances. 
nsequently can travel from Zurich 
cerne in one hour and twenty 
brief 


i ' 


es, accomplishing this 
from one characteristic region 

inother without experiencing a 

of fatigue. 

erne’s exquisite loveliness has be- 

a by-word in scenic descriptions 


ts stately guardians, the Rigi, the | 


P is, the Biirgenstock and Stanser- 
rising above the far-sung lake 
prominent figures in the early his- 

of mountain climbing. In those 

;, long gone by, when the Alps and 

r glaciers and torrents were regarded 
with feelings of awe rather than of 
.dmiration, a little group of fishermen’s 

its stood on the banks of the Reuss. 

The first event of importance in the 
istory of this settlement was the 
(funding of the Benedictine Monastery 
yf St. Leodegar, about the year 735. 
Then gradually the tiny community 
grew into a town; in 1332 it joined the 
interior cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden and from that time on it 
helped to make Swiss history. 

Many an interesting landmark stands 
yet as a reminder of those early days. 
There are for instance the Kapell 
Bridge and the Spreuer Bridge, two 
wooden structures carried obliquely 
across the river. Each bridge has a 
roof, and while the former is painted 
with 154 episodes from the lives of St. 
Leodegar and St. Mauritius, the patron- 
saints of Lucerne, the latter is deco- 
rated with scenes from the “Dance of 
Death.” 


]UCERNE, with its noble church of 
~ St. Leodegar and other temples of 
worship, has since the eighth century 
been a prominent center of Chrisitian- 
ity, and religion in the region of the so- 
called Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne forms the 
chief interest in the life of the average 
native. Einsiedeln, the much-fre- 
quented pilgrimage resort, Engelberg 
with its distinguished Benedictine 
Abbey, are all in this district, as well as 
a number of other eminent Roman 
Catholic institutions of learning. Holy 
days in the calendar are generally ob- 
served with great pomp in this part of 
Switzerland and the participation in 
ne of the religious processions on As- 
ension Day or Corpus Christi, for in- 
stance, is eagerly anticipated by the 
atives, 
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Aside from this pronounced interest 
in things spiritual the inhabitants of 
Central Switzerland have a profound 
reverence for those many heroes who 
by their gallant deeds added glory to 
the pages of Helvetian history. William 
Tell, Stauffacher, Walter Fiirst, Melch- 
tal, and Winkelried, are the great 
heroes of the Swiss nation, and the 
scenes where they lived and struggled 
in behalf of liberty have become 
shrines to which the school-children of 
the country are invariably led on their 
annual summer tours into the moun- 
tains. 

Tell’s Chapel at Tellsplatte, on the 
lake, a_ little 
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rustic temple upon the water’s edge, 
is one of the most beautiful of all 
tributes to William Tell. Its interior 
is decorated by four frescoes by E. 
Stiickelberg, representing the Shot of 
the Apple, Teil’s Flight, 
Death, and the Oath on the Riitli. On 


Gessler’s 


Friday after Ascension Day, when mass 
is celebrated and a sermon delivered, 
the natives flock to this spot on foot 


and by boat to do homage to the 


memory of the gallant archer of Alt 
dorf. 
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cantons of Uri and Unterwalden in 
Central Switzerland (the latter com- 
prising the two half cantons of Ob- 
walden and Nidwalden) also Appenzell 
(with the two half cantons of Inner and 
Ausser Rhoden) and Glarus have up to 
the present day, conserved a very an- 
cient custom in legislature, the Lands- 
gemeinde, where the right of the initia- 
tive as well as that of the referendum 
find at one and the same time their 
natural expression. The Lands- 
gemeinde, composed of all the burghers 
of the canton, elects the cantonal gov- 
ernment and certain officials, and it also 
takes charge of the fiscal matters and 
its legislature in general. 

The Landsgemeinde of Glarus is 
deemed one of the most striking of 
these meetings. In the morning the 
cantonal authorities march from the 
ancient Rathaus to the place of as- 
sembly, preceded by a detachment of 
soldiers and a band which plays a 
peculiar slow march. Another military 
detachment follows behind these officials 
and two bailiffs, clad in rich purple, 
carry the mighty sword of the canton 
and the seal of state. The people 
themselves journey without any for- 
mality directly to the meeting-place. As 
soon as the authorities have entered 
“the ring,” whose origin dates back to 
Alemmanic days, the burghers begin to 
occupy their places. As at other Lands- 
gemeinden, the women and children are 
privileged to attend, but in Glarus they 
are given the place of honor, being 
seated in the very front of the as- 
sembly. 

A specially erected platform accom- 
modates the government officials and 
the Landamman or President who is 
chairman of the meeting. The elec- 
tions are decided by a holding up of 
the right hand and if the result is not 
apparent at once, the voters are asked 
to again hold up their hands, until a 
good majority can be easily determined. 

These Landsgemeinden are invariably 
held on the last Sunday in April or on 
the first Sunday in May and as many 
of the women don on that day their 
colorful native costumes—which are 
seldom worn—the meetings present a 
most picturesque sight. 

Rifle practice, singing, and gymnas- 
tics are established national pastimes 
of the Swiss, both in town and country. 
The tiniest village has its different soci- 
eties or clubs which meet regularly to 
practice under skilled leadership, with 
the result that any shooting matches, 
singing, or gymnastic festivals are ac- 
claimed as events well worth while 
witnessing both by natives and foreign 
visitors. Wrestling is another healthful 
diversion in the mountain districts and 
“Fahnenschwingen” (swinging of flags) 
is also numbered among the pastimes in 
the Alps. The latter game consists of 


the artistic manipulation of a large 





June 


flag mounted on a short hand To 
the strains of the band the pla. 
furls his flag, waves it around h 
enveloping himself in the folds 

out ever allowing the flag to me 
entagled. He tosses it into the ai wi: 
one hand and catches it with the 

he passes it under one of his leg ve 
under the other, backwards an: fo. 
wards and so on in a variety of ¢ 
executed manoeuvres which ar ap. 
plauded by the interested crowd. 


Py Ateae has predestined Switzer. 

land as a land of sports and in ad- 
dition to mountaineering which has its 
devotees among all classes, football. 
golf, tennis, and acquatic sports have 
gradually been adopted too, especially 
by the city dwellers. Theatres ang 
places of amusement are numerous 
throughout those parts of Switzerland 
which cater to tourists, but even the in- 
habitants of regions considered off thé 
beaten track have their theatricals 
from time to time. The general prep- 
arations and rehearsals for these per- 
formances, which consists mostly of 
plays with a historic-patriotic strain, 
help to shorten the long winter months 
and furnish welcome topics for con- 
versation. 

It takes but two and three-quarters 
hours from Lucerne via the Briinig to 
Meiringen in the Bernese Oberland, that 
wonderland of lakes and legends, filmy 
waterfalls and glistening Alpine peaks, 
where the incomparable Jungfrau holds 
court in dazzling splendor. This region 
is the real home of the much-admired 
Swiss chalet, miniature replicas of 
which are turned out in great numbers 
by the wood-carving ateliers of Brienz 
Wood-carving is incidentally an indus- 
try characteristic of the Bernese Ober- 
land and the products of the carefully 
taught sculptors include real objects of 
art. 

The Bernese Oberland with its exten- 
sive pasture-land is also the country 
par excellence of the dairymen and 
cheese-makers, and cattle-breeding has, 
particularly since the outbreak of the 
world war, provided a lucrative income 
for the farmers. In the fertile valleys 
of the lower regions are those stately 
farms which are so realistically de- 
scribed in the novels of the late Jere- 
mias Gotthelf, popular Bernese writer. 
Here too, particularly in the Emmental, 
are the comfortable inns which the 
Bernese from the Oberland (embracing 
the sections of the canton of Berne be- 
tween Thun and Meiringen) as well as 
the citizens of Berne like to patronize 
on their Sunday outings. 

While modern German is taught an 
spoken in the schools throughout te 
German speaking cantons, the Swiss 
dialect, dating back to the anciert 
Alemannic is invariably used in gene: 
conversation. But every canton and 9 
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ses every valley of a canton 
ain variations in this dialect, 
which among natives meet- 
.e first time immediately serve 
fication. 
are born linguists. In 
Switzerland the study of Ger- 
the schools is obligatory, the 
French in the German sections 
Italian-speaking canton of 
engages its youth to acquire a 
ive of French and German. As 
of Berne is at the same time 
‘ital of the country and there- 
permanent seat of diplomats 
| lands, her citizens are particu- 
known as excellent linguists. 
with its well-equipped university 
imerous public and private pre- 
ry schools is another eminent 
r of learning and the natural 
»f the Swiss for intellectual de- 
nent manifests itself even in se- 
ouestered mountain villages through 
very attractive school houses one 


SWISS 


finds there. 

Market days and fairs of varied de- 
scription are held in many of the Swiss 
towns, but Berne, the capital is unique 

this respect. Here, on the very 
square which faces the stately Houses 
f Parliament, as well as in some of 
the picturesque, arcaded streets nearby, 
the farmers and townspeople congre- 
gate as friends, the former to sell, the 
latter to buy. Vegetables, fruit, dairy 
products, and meat figure among the 
regular weekly offerings, while cattle, 
pottery, and onions furnish occasion for 
special fairs. While the “Pottery Fair,” 
known as the “Chacheli Marit” affords 
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an opportunity for the study of differ- 


ent products, both old-fashioned 


and 


modern, of this growing Swiss industry, | 


Onion Fair, or “Zwibeli Miarit,”’ 
which like the Pottery Fair takes place 
in November, is intended to enable the 


the 


housewives of Berne to lay in the neces- | 


sary winter supply of this indispensable 
vegetable. 

While the dwelling the 
Bernese peasants are all more or less 


houses of 


picturesque and comfort suggesting, we 
need but board the famous 
Alps electric railway, which carries us 
to the Valais, to acquainted 
with a region where the houses of the 


Bernese 
become 


natives are simple, nay almost crude, 
and where the inhabitants of the 
secluded Alpine districts are centuries 
behind in their manner and living and 
Here in the romantic side- 
valleys of the river Rhone, as well as 
in the upper Rhone 
valley itself lives a sturdy race whose 
days are spent in strenuous work on 
none-too-fertile fields and pastures. 
These people who are noted for their 
piety which almost borders saintliness 
have, of their 
natural seclusion from the outer world, 
retained a wealth of superstitious be- 
liefs and legends which make this sec- 
tion of the country a fertile field for 
students of folklore. However, school- 
ing facilities are increasing steadily in 
these remote communities and educa- 
tion, regarded in Switzerland to be a 
priceless asset for any individual, will 
undoubtedly in time succeed in implant- 
ing modern visions into the minds of 
these unspoilt children of the mountains. 


dress. 


portion of the 


probably on account 


Tell Me When My Day Is Done 


By Joseph Leiser 


y Siampe me when my day is done 

And home I bring my kit of tools, 
If I have played the game like men 

Or clowned my years like guileless fools. 


For I have turned upon the lathe 
Designs my spirit urged me make: 

My heart and soul were offered these 
In kindness for the giving’s sake. 


I counted not the cost nor grasped 
With itching palm for gold or gain. 
Hard was my task and all alone 
I paid the heavy toll of pain. 


But He who judges all declares: 

“Who gives his heart has wrought things well, 
And gold alone is not exchanged 

Where busy merchants buy and sell.” 
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Should He Go to College? 


question. Just now he is headed for 
what the undergraduate calls “the 
gate.” 

A group of prep-school boys on their 
way home for Christmas vacation 
boarded the train upon which I was 
going to Minneapolis. They were re- 
turning from one of the high-priced 
academies in New England. 

They were a nice looking and care- 
fully and expensively dressed group— 
fur coats, and the latest model of derby 
hats, and well-tailored clothes. They 
made for the smoking-compartment at 
once after depositing their elegant bags 
and their mandolins in one end of the 
parlor car, exhibiting as they went very 
attractive cigarette cases. Were they 
interested in their studies? Were they 
discussing literature and science and 
the arts? Not they. 

“Yes, I met her on the train,” one of 
them was saying. “She is in the other 
coach now. She is certainly a peach, 
but you can’t get very near her, for 
she has a chaperon who is on to her job 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

It was about girls they were talking, 
and dancing parties, and automobile 
rides to road-houses where there was 
plenty to eat and something to drink 
on the side if one made friends with 
the manager. They were almost blasé 
now and quite sophisticated from their 
contact with the world. Very likely 
they knew much less than they were 
pretending to know as youth often 
does, but there was no seriousness of 
purpose in anything they said or did. 
Should such men go to college? They 
are almost sure to do so, but, unless 
their viewpoint can in some way be 
changed, college will do them little good 
and they the college less. I know scores 
of such undergraduate men, not inter- 
ested in books or study, liking the life 
of college, but satisfied merely to get 
by. They would very much dislike be- 
ing separated from their academic 
halls, but their chief attention is given 
to the extra-curricular activities of 
college—to social affairs, to making a 
fraternity of recognized standing, to 
the pleasures which are incidental to 
college life. Politics when there is a 
chance of publicity or popularity often 
has its appeal to them, but they let 
their managers do the work, and hand 
out the perquisites if elected. It is to 
such men as these that “college bred’ 


(Continued from page 12) 


signifies ‘‘a four-year loaf” as the 
senile joke puts it. 

I have wondered what becomes of 
these sons of the well-to-do after they 
are out of college and have taken their 
positions, as most of them do, with the 
firms in which their fathers have com- 
manding positions. A friend of mine, 
who is in a position to know, tells me 
that for a short time they get on as 
well as other fellows of their age and 
training and then, when they have 
married and have reached thirty or 
thereabouts they settle down to an in- 
active ambitionless existence. They 
have known all the time that there was 
no need for them to struggle. Whether 
they did well or ill the business was 
waiting for them and the income which 
went with it when father should have 
passed on. College may do something 
for such men, but it can give them very 
little mental discipline, for mental dis- 
cipline like any other involves hard 
work, struggle. 


SHOULD not send anyone to college 

who does not want to go, any more 
than I should push a man toward the 
hymeneal altar who had no leanings 
toward female society and a home life. 
A man should go to college willingly, 
eagerly even; he should not be sent; he 
should take up study with enthusiasm 
as if it were a privilege rather than an 
arduous duty to which he went with 
the reluctance of a small boy to a 
licking. 

I have taken much pleasure in watch- 
ing Jud Timm and Frankie Walker in 
the football games in which they did 
such outstanding work last fall, and I 
have talked to them both about the 
game since the close of the season. 
They do not look upon football practice 
as drudgery. They like it. The dirt 
and the hard knocks and the punish- 
ment they receive are incidental, are to 
be expected. If anything happens 
which keeps them from practice it is a 
real disappointment to them. They are 
sorry when they cannot get into the 
game; they feel a certain sense of loss 
and regret when the season is over. 
There is no doubt of the wisdom of 
their playing football. 

“It is a real pleasure to me,” Timm 
says. “It isn’t hard work.” 

One of the large college dailies of the 
middle-west contained an editorial not 


long ago deploring the tendency t} 
colleges in the Big Ten confer’ ce ; 
cut down student migration at th tin, 


of out-of-town games, and crit izing 
the recent action of the institution a 
which the paper was published ‘» ye. 
stricting the use of automobiles hy 
students. These two regulations, the 


editor claimed, were quite uncalle! for. 
and tended to deprive the student of 
legitimate pleasures which relieved the 
monotony of a life which at best was 
deadly boresome. The young person 
whe feels so about the work of college 
would better not take it up. We should 
get enjoyment out of what we occupy 
our time with. 

There are too many men in college 
who find their keenest enjoyment in the 
long vacations which the college gives 
its students and who are never so 
happy as when a notice on the door of 
the recitation-room announces the fact 
that the instructor is too ill to meet 
his class. 

I shouldn’t have a boy get married, 
or join a church just because either is a 
good thing to do or is pretty generally 
being done, nor for these reasons 
would I send him to college. It is true, 
as I have said, that the college gradu- 
ate seems to have many times the pos- 
sibility of success that the man without 
formal education has, but even this 
fact would not influence me to give a 
college education to a boy who was not 
interested in the things for which col- 
leges were established and sufficiently 
interested to make these things his 
chief concern, and these things are 
study and books. 

There are certain definite questions 
which I think every father—or who- 
ever is responsible for the direction of 
the boy—should ask himself before 
sending a boy to college. 

The first of these I have already 
emphasized. 

Does the boy really want to go? 

Charlie is a senior in high school 
now. Ever since he was ten he has 
known what he wanted to do when he 
was grown and he has kept his min 
on this goal. He was in an accident 
when he was ten which made a great 
impression upon him. The work whic 
a skilful surgeon did upon a fractu: 
limb fascinated him. He made up !:is 
mind at that moment that he wou! 
himself some day be a surgeon. He ! 's 
read everything about surgery 
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t his hands on; he has haunted 
pitals and seen every operation 
| persuade or bribe his surgical 
to let him in on. Nothing seems 
sting or too difficult for him if 
help him to be a surgeon. 
1e is a very normal boy. He is 
ly fond of sports, and he plays 

than one athletic game well. He 
| of the society of other boys and 
es not find the companionship of 
more distasteful than do his less 
isiastic friends intellectually. 1 
a boy such as he is should go to 
e whatever it costs. 
‘ut my boy does not know what he 
s to do,” many fathers say to me. 
you think such a boy should be de- 
ed of a college education because 
as no specific plan for his life and 
probably not have until he gets an 

é ation?” 

Not at all. A very large number of 
boys go to college without any idea of 
what sort of business they will go into 
after graduation, and almost as many 


more who think they know do some- | 


hing very different when opportunity 
presents itself. One of the wisest men 
I ever knew used to say that it made 


little difference what one studied; the | 


vital thing was how. 


OST subjects in college are of no 
practical value, if by 
value is understood that which may be 


practical | 


immediately and specifically applied to 


the earning of a living or in the pur- 
suit of the calling or profession which 
the student may take up. The main 
thing that one should get out of college 
is a trained mind. Ianakes very little 
difference then if one does forget the 
facts or the principles in forming the 
acquaintance with which one’s thinking 


power was strengthened and developed. | 


If a boy has energy and interest enough 
to do well what he undertakes to do 
even if he cannot at the time see any 
immediate or practical use of it, he is 
the very sort of boy whom college will 
benefit most, perhaps. 

I should hesitate to send a boy to 
college who did not like books and who 
dragged himself to study as he might 
force himself to go to church from a 
sense of duty, when he had no interest 
in the service. 

Randall is at the head of a prosper- 
ous business—a position which he hopes 
before he dies to see his son occupying. 
The boy has been in and out of college 
for the last four years, sometimes of 
his choice, at others on the vote of the 
faculty. He shoul! be graduating but 
Ss hardly a good s:.homore. I have 
been trying to spur .1 








on lately. He | 
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enjoys college life; he wants a degree, 


but he hates study. Just now his re- 


ports show him far down in the scholas- 
tic scale. 
“How 


him. 


much do you study?” I asked 
“Well, I sat up all night two nights 

ago working on some back work.” 
“Why 


quired, for the 


was that necessary?” I in- 


work of any college 
curriculum is easily within the reach of 
a normal young person if he will give 
himself to it working 


during proper 


hours. 
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“You see I hadn’t studied for a week, 
and the thing was overdue. I really 


hate study. It’s like having a tooth 


pulled to drag myself to the books.” 
A boy 


: : 
does should be 


who feels as young Randall 


taken out of college. H: 
isn’t results one 


getting the expects 


from college attendance. He would be 
+r at work, for the habits of 


procrastination are 


much bette 
irregularity and 
getting 
to shake 


a grip on him and will be hard 


off when he settles down to 
the regular work of life. 


Some young fellows are not fitted for 
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the work of college. They have a dif- 
ferent sort of mind than is required to 
do college work. They are practical 
rather than theoretical. They can do 
things better than they can think things 
out. I should not force such a boy 
into college. I should let him do his 
practical stuff and find pleasure and 
profit in it. 

At least twenty per cent of the boys 
who are in college now would be better 
off themselves by not going and the 
college would profit by their absence. 
These loafers and misfits and indiffer- 
ent ones are getting something worth 
while out of college no doubt, but they 
are losing a great deal also. They are 
developing a state of mind toward work 
which will prove a handicap to them 
when they leave college, and their in- 
difference and mental lethargy is hav- 
ing a depressing and retarding! effect 
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upon the really worth-while s 
with whom they associate. 

Should your boy go to college? y.. 
if he is interested in books and <tyjy 
and is willing to do his best at w! 
he undertakes in college, wheth » } 
likes it or not. Yes, if he wants mentg! 
training and if he shows intel! ’ 
fitness for some line of work an) wij) 
make the real work of college his chies 
interest. If politics and social] afajp: 
and the incidental things of college ay, 
his chief interest, valuable as thes, 
things may be, if he must be sent rathe; 
than go from a personal urge, I shou); 
say “no.” No one should go to colleg, 
who finds the real work of college 
drag and a burden and a bore. No one 
should go just because other people are 
going, as one might join a church when 
the revival was in progress and every- 
one else was doing it. 





An Afternoon at Dad’s 


(Continued from page 31) 


never reached her. Certain it is that 
she used to visit Dad’s herself and 
buy dishes of orange and blue sugar 
with tin spoons congealed in them. 
They cost a cent and were kept upon a 
high counter. If my memory serves me 
correctly they were never covered... 
but Elmer remarks that the flies much 
preferred to perch on fringed paper at 
the door, so it was probably all right. 

And tell me—someone out in Missouri 
or Kansas or South Dakota—or among 
the isolated frontiers still found in 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky—tell me if 
there is still a store where one may 
purchase choc-lut-boxes-with-babies-in- 
‘em. These were exactly what their 
title indicates: chocolate boxes contain- 
ing licorice fashioned with cannibalistic 
intent into the shape of infants. The 
boxes were called chocolate by courtesy, 
for they were composed chiefly of 
viscous marshmallow mixed with par- 
afine, covered with a strange brownish 
substance which did not wear well in 
one’s pocket. Constructed in the shape 
of flat ovals with milled edges, and 
two or three inches in length, they were 
alleged to contain prizes of great in- 
trinsic worth. . . . Nine out of ten had 
those eternal licorice babies in them, 
but occasionally you would find silver 
watches, slippers, pistols, or shovels— 
about the size of your thumbnail,—and 
all powdery with the decrepit sugar of 
long-sealed tombs. There were few 
thrills in life to compare with the 
moment when you sank your jaws 
through the forbidding exterior of a 
choc-lut box, seeking the prize beyond. 

The age in which Elmer and I bought 
our candy, came long after the period 
when cane sugar and maple sap were 
our sole confections. Evil influence of 
the ’nineties were holding over into 
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the new century; gilt epilepsy was 
still with us, and the candy was manu- 
factured accordingly. I have seen and 
eaten and rejoiced over a red Indian 
with purple feathers and green shoes 
—not moccasins—and awaited the pos- 
sibility of finding a copper cent em- 
balmed in his chest! 

“Flinch” was the institution from 
which old Dad derived much of his 
slender income. Why the good ladies 
who continually held meetings of pro- 
test against the pool and euchre games 
in some scurvy shacks along Seneca 
street, did not rise en masse and lynch 
poor Dad for conducting his Flinch 
game, is something at which we have 
often wondered. 


HE basic idea of Flinch was simple. 

Flinches were paper wrapped slabs 
of taffy (like yellow planks when you 
got them, but melting into durable glue 
in your mouth) with each of which was 
placed a small coupon bearing the 
legend, “Prize” or, “The Good Eating 
Kind.” . . . You put your penny on the 
altar, Dad squinted sleepily down at 
you across the counter, and you drew 4 
Flinch. Horrible, choking anticipation 
—were the gods of chance with you or 
against you? ... Feverishly you tore 
open the oiled wrapper and stared at 
the inscription on the coupon (for you 
had to be old enough to read, to indulge 
in Flinch). There it was, smiling with 
tipsy irregularity. “Prize.” What joy! 
Draw again. ... Sometimes you gt 
three or four before with fatal stoicism, 
“The Good Eating Kind” glared from 
the slip. Or again, you were unluck\ 
on many Saturdays and went off wi: 
only one small piece of taffy for yo' 
penny, which would have purchased t: 
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Smokers with red sugar ends, 
wisely expended. The record 
nch was seven free draws, 
to Grover Norris, who de 
this existence in heavy shell-fire 

fontfaucon. ... 
all gone, I’m afraid: those little 
isky Killers and Licorice Cigar- 
th which we valiantly aped the 
f haloed manhood. Gone the 
tives with glass funnels in which 
stored some dusty peppermints; 
ed and forgotten the bales of 
» chewing-gum, sweetened with 
onic and generously cut into six 
y sticks. All faded away with Dad 
is double-seated buggy and his 
y paunch! A brick grocery shop 
nds on the spot where once leaned 
the wooden shack, and people leap from 
sedans to rush in and purchase pimen- 
toes, Lux, and tinned caviar. Across 
the narrow street now slick with 
asphalt, stands an imposing fire-station, 
and a huge red truck drips fuming gas 
from its nickle-plated body over the 
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very site where Budge and Toddy, the 

black Percherons, pawed nervous holes 

in their plank floor while waiting for 

a fire bell which almost never rang. 
Smothered beneath the fat purity of 


daintily be-ribboned baskets are the 
affectionate ghosts of lemon hearts 
emblazoned with the motto, “Ah 


There!” We buy sanitary chocolate and 
spotless bonbons for blasé nephews who 
regard candy as a mildly pleasant 
after-dinner experience. But like all 
patriarchs of thirty-five, we are certain 
that our blue-iced roosters and rock 
candy were undreamed bliss in com- 
parison—fly specks and all! 

We hope that Dad has joined a union 
with all the other Dads who kept their 
rickety shops in all the other towns, 
and monopolized trade in heaven, so 
that if we chance to get there some- 
time, we can run in and join little 
Grover Norris at the stained counter— 
clamoring for choc’lut boxes or draw- 
ing for Flinch on into the drowsiness 
of a sugared afternoon. 


The Doctor and Community Life 


(Continued from page 15) 


progress, yet history can name but one 
or two in a period and thus the chief 
one was the energetic broadcaster be- 
cause he, a student, accumulated the re- 
lated knowledge of other observers and 
students of the period, and by coordi- 
nation made advances practical by ap- 
plication. He was able to make the 
world think and accept. Hippocrates, 
a descendant of the Esculapian family, 
was the first great man of medicine, 
and was called its father because of 
his writings. He was born nearly 500 
B.C. As the Greeks came up in medi- 
cine the Babylonians went down; 
Herodotus said of them that they had 
no medical men as they made it im- 
possible to practice under the stringent 
laws which had become dominant there 
as a political development. Later, 
early A.D., we had Celsus and Galen, 
who were also great medical men who 
preserved their medical records. Then 
came the fall of the Western Empire, 
and for nearly a thousand years there 
was little progress in Civilization or in 
man’s development until the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. In fact, such prog- 
ress as there was during the eighth to 
the tenth century was by the Moors and 
Arabs. In the fifteenth century prog- 
ress was again notable, for instance the 
discovery of the blood circulation by 
Harvey. Medical men who previously 
had treated only the officers now cared 
for the common soldiers. In 1590 the 
Janssen Brothers ground lenses and 
made poor microscopes which became 


better in 1683 when made by Leeuwen- 
hoek. 
of microbes and cells was then disclosed. 
The relationship of some of these mi- 
crobes to disease of plant and animal life 
as minute chemists was only appreci- 
ated in the middle of the last century 
by Louis Pasteur of France, and his 
discovery was applied to surgery by 





United Trails 


The previously unknown world | 


Lord Lister in England over fifty years | 


ago and surgical work then became safe 
through keeping the bacteria out of 
wounds; the surgery of necessity was 
advanced to that of expediency. 


N the sixteenth century life averaged 

but twenty years, in 1850 it was but 
forty years, but with the appreciation 
of the causes of diseases it has now 
advanced to fifty-eight years by public- 
health control, i.e., preventive medicine. 
It was the death of babies and children 
that held averages low. We hear of big- 
game hunters, but their work and 
danger were as nothing to that of the 
microbe hunters who studied disease 
and its causes, often falling a victim to 
the disease themselves. 
carried on. 
ing of the Panama Canal to modern 
engineering methods. The French had 


But others | 
Engineers credit the build- | 


good engineers and wonderful machin- | 
ery. There is taken out of the Min- | 


nesota iron mines each year more pay 
dirt than the entire digging of the canal 
involved. American medical men under 
General Gorgas made the work at the 
canal possible by stopping the stalk of 
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1. A Trail of Two Countries — Weaving 
through old Massachusetts and along the rock 
bound coast of Maine to Saint John, New 
Brunswick—the Land of Evangeline. 


2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail — A refreshing|y 
cool tour circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 


including Montreal. 


3. The Hudson Valley—Montreal Trail— 
Skirting the Catskills and the Adirondacks, 
and the beautiful shores of Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. 

4. The Blue and Gray Trail—A tour of 
unforgettable scenic beauty, combined with the 
historic landmarks of Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg and the Shenandoah Valley. 

Clip the coupon below for booklet with large 
main-route map of any of these delightful tours. 

Not the least of their attractions is the oppor- 
tunity en route to 


Stop at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 






Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, P 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. 
The SENECA 5 
The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 
The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 
El CONQUISTADOR* 


IN CANADA 


‘a. 
Y. 
Y. 
Y. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal! 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 


* Opening November, 1928 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices : 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 3 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don't get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON &WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hil. 


Landon & Warner, Dept.6-G, 332 8. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 














Name sicaistelaiccistieiaaiionensneianesnieniaes Gienenannane 








You Will Like Minneapolis, 
ITS LAKES AND 
SUMMER CLIMATE! 


Why not buy a beautiful place on Lake 
Minnetonka? Only seventeen miles from 
Minneapolis, beautiful drive, all concrete. 
All modern improvements including gas 
for cooking. Wonderful location, all 
kinds of flowers, three hundred feet fine 
shore. Or buy a finely located duplex in 
the city—it’s self sustaining. Terms on 
either. 








GEORGE W. PATTEN 
502 Essex Bldg. Minneapolis 


Official 
Rotary 
Flags 
Our Specialty 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 











Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


22 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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BONDED 
HAVANA CIGARS 


At BETTER STANDS, HOTELS, CLUBS, 
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death from yellow fever and malaria; 
it is now one of the most healthy places 
in the world as the government medical 
men still have charge of this area. 
Medical investigators have found the 
causes of the many diseases which 
decimated the people of former times 
and, by prevention, made community 
health possible. We are now dying of 
our individual poor health from neglect 
or disease and inheritance conditions 
which are often acquired from ignor- 
ance concerning their cause and pre- 
vention. Health is not necessary to 
happiness, congenial work with pleas- 
ant associations is happiness; in fact, 
happiness is a state of mind, it may 
often be found in the insane as visions 
of grandeur. Happiness may be culti- 
vated by the sane to advantage and 
then may be found in doing good to 
others; to an extraordinary extent it is 
cultivated by the unfortunate blind. 
The study of medicine is arduous, but 
it is wonderful in accomplishment and 
in its varied interests. If the student 
can but forget its rewards, in the worry 
over whether he is doing what is ex- 
pected of him and what is best, and 
strive to do it, rewards will come until 
he wonders whether he really deserves 
them, and, being but human, is stimu- 
lated to make greater effort. So I would 
say to young people who have their 
eyes fixed ahead upon the profession 
of medicine, come with us into medicine, 
the study of which will give you pos- 
session of more knowledge of the world 
than any other study, as you will learn 
nature in botany and zoology, and of 
birds and animals, also the science of 
the earth’s structure in geology, and of 
waters with their fish, and other life, 
and above all, chemistry, and physics, 
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knowledge of structure that 
take down and rebuild combina 
elements. Medicine was aly 
learned profession. When 
was developed by the Greeks t 
standard it then and since wis ¢) 
source of scientific progress. W).:t w, 
known of botany, chemistry, astronomy 
and physics accumulating throvch a) 
the ages was a great part of th 

ing of the physicians of each per od, 

In the United States, the goverime,: 
does not put much money into edy 
tion, but the state does. Education, 
costs are much higher than former| 
therefore other educational institutio, 
giving personal attention require ep. 
dowments. It is estimated that to bring 
a student to and through medica! ¢ 
lege costs $25,000.00. It is money w 
spent as it gives our citizens the bes 
of care in accident or illness. Th 
student gets more out of college thay 
he pays for notwithstanding the thou 
sands it costs him and he is therefor 
still in debt, so to speak, to aid educa. 
tion, to urge young people to secur 
more of it. In a democracy the studen: 
must help by voice and precept to aid 
and become a part of the community 
life where he resides as it will largely 
be what he helps to make it. 

The medicine man of today stand: 
in a curious position. Responsible fo 
making life longer, he becomes morall; 
responsible for making old age worth 
living, and must help avoid senility o: 
the result is but an added burden upon 
community life in general as the sick 
and injured hamper more than the dead. 

Medicine is just in its infancy, and 
there is a place for all who will work 
in it to plan for the man of the nea 
future. 





would discuss new 
policies or methods. It has had one 
manager during that five years. It has 
accomplished more in those five years 
in making the city better for its citizens 
than in any twenty previously. We 
have a belief that every dollar used in 
this city gets close to 99.9 cents for 
the taxpayers. There are just enough 
objectors to hold the boat level and not 
let it careen through carelessness. 

This did not come about with a unan- 
imous vote. It was a serious and per- 
haps bitter battle. It was taken as a 
personal affront by the old aldermanic 
organization. It was looked upon with 
skepticism by many of the “leading” 
citizens. Most “leading” citizens are 
often appearing before the council to 


000,000 capital 





ask for something. But I know of 


“Politics and the Citizen”’ 


(Continued from page 30) 


none of these who have not come to bi 
convinced that the manager form has 
been extraordinary in removing the ele- 
ment of graft—petty as it may have 
been if nothing more than lazy care- 
lessness and a failure to get a service 
dollar for the taxpayer’s dollar. I am 
sure we are too prone to look upon ai! 
municipal government as scabby with 
graft. But quite often that comes from 
civic indolence and laxity about protect- 
ing the city property and the city’ 
pay roll. 

We have learned the great lesson 
that if we want honest service we s/1al! 
have to pay for it. The city’s hired 
men are paid and serve. The bo:rd 
of directors—the council—receives 10 
pay. It is an honor to be a coun il- 
man in Janesville. The best men ‘re 
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and when sought for the places 
the call of the citizens. There 
nirch from that service. There 
vard politics and no yammering 
nterests. We do not talk about 
righteousness” and the usual 
lah, of a campaign when the 
itizens” start a clean up which 
wn previous political inertia has 
necessary. 
ish we had a Meredith Nicholson 
ery city to remove a few motes 
the eyes of the citizens. 


Rotary in Mexico 

(Continued from page 21) 
vities may be, is a genuine repre- 
sentative of his classification in his 
community, and as such, renders an in- 
valuable service to his people. Thus 

s proved that the quality of being a 
representative in the Rotary sense is 
in exact relation to the community in 
which he serves. The fact that “Ven- 
ustiano” owns and operates a soft- 
drink factory in Huatusco, places him 
on a level with “Tom,” “Dick” or 
“Harry” of New York, Chicago, or Los 
Angeles, who are captains of industry 
in the same branch of useful business. 
This is true democracy! 

Will Mexico become a pioneer in dif- 
fusing Rotary ideals far and wide into 
every little town or village? 


al 


° 

Rotary en Mexico 
(Continuacién de la pagina 20) 
tidos miembros, que cubren practica- 
mente la totalidad de las clasificaciones 
que tan pequena comunidad puede 
ofrecer. Este pequeno club es muy 
activo y entusiasta, y gracias a sus 
esfuerzos, han colocado a Huatusco en 
el mapa, por decirlo asi. Ahora, lo 
interesante es ésto: cada_ rotario 
huatusqueno, no importa cuan modestas 
sus actividades sean, es un genuino 
representante de su clasificacién dentro 
de su comunidad y, como tal, presta un 
valioso servico a su terruno. Con ésto 
se demuestra que la calidad de ser un 
representante en el sentido rotario esta 
en relacién exacta con la magnitud de 
la comunidad en que se sirve. El hecho 
de que “Venustiano” posea y dirija una 
fabrica de aguas gaseosas en Huatusco, 
lo coloca en el mismo nivel con “Tom,” 
“Dick” or “Harry” de Nueva York, 
Chicago o Los Angeles, quienes son 
capitanes de industria en el mismo 
ramo de negocio. Esta es verdadera 
democracia! 
éLlegaré México a ser un precursor 
en la difusién de los ideales de Rotary 
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Convention Delegates! 


Wear the Emblem of Rotary 


Membership Emblems made in four standard sizes 


o> 


No. 73 No. 77 
1O0Kt green gold $1.25 $2.00 
14Kt green gold 1.75 2.75 
18Kt white gold 3.00 4.50 


Any Emblem 


¢ 











14Kt green gold $ 8.50 to $80.00 


18Kt white gold 10.00 to 


85.00 


Also Special Buttons for All Active and Past Officers 


No. 27 Club President No. 
23 Club Secretary 
22 Past President 


24 Past Secretary 

29 District Governor 

25 Past District Governor 
All special emblems at the following prices: 


14Kt green gold, $4.50; 18 Kt white gold, $8.00 





These emblems also may be diamond mounted at from $6.00 to $80.00 additional 


Order immediately through your Club Jeweler or Secretary 


The Miller Jewelry Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Donaldson’s Welcomes 
You to Minneapolis 


Donaldson's, “right in the center of things,’ 
feel at home while 


Rooms, 


L. S. DONALDSON CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


’ wants 


Information 





here! Our 


Telephones, Letter-writing 


Facilities, Shoppers’ Aid and Check Rooms are all 
Our Tea Rooms, Lunch Rooms and 
Sea Food Grill serve the finest foods. Our Gift Shop 
will help you select things for your loved ones “back 


We invite you! 











Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords. 
Samples on request. 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Elmira, N. ¥ 
No Agents. 











BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


Asbury Park Allenhurst Deal 


These summer and yearly resorts command the 
admiration of people from every quarter of the 
globe. 

Most complete list of furnished houses for Rent 
and Sale. 

MILAN ROSS AGENCY, Realtors 
Established 1885 
Offices: Opp. Main R. R. Station, Asbury Park, N. J. 











Chains, Wrenches, and Wheels 


merchant readily admits from his own 
merchandising experience. 

The third requirement is that the ar- 
ticle must possess what chain-store 
buyers refer to as “visible identity.” 
The public must recognize what the 
article is at sight. A tack hammer, for 
instance, has visible identity. An in- 
vention, although it may be a genuine 
boon to humanity or to pocketbooks, is 
not likely to have it. Inventions are 
usually new. Another fine distinction. 

And, finally, the article must be 
cheap. 

It is very interesting to watch a chain 
system decide what it will buy. If the 
article seems to meet the major require- 
ments mentioned above, the buyer may 
be inclined to try it. But he is no 
plunger. Far from it. From long ex- 
perience, he has learned that the chain- 
store customer is a whimsical puzzle. 
What the man in the street should buy 
is not always what he does buy. The 
chain buyer may place the article in 
a dozen scattered stores. If it succeeds 
that far, he will add a few more scat- 
tered stores. Often one section of the 
country will buy an article, and an- 
other fail to show any interest in it 
whatever. 

Obviously, the field of merchandise in 
which the chain may operate success- 
fully is decidedly limited. The same 
is largely true of the mail-order house, 
and many department stores. After all, 
the individual merchants of the United 
States did a full 70 per cent of the 
retail business in America in 1927, ac- 
cording to reliable statistics recently 
gathered, and may easily do more 
rather than less as the years roll on 
and they learn to manoeuvre them- 
selves into a position where they are 
more the complement of the chain sys- 
tems and not so much their competi- 
tors. Eventually—or so it seems rea- 
sonable to predict—both the individual 
merchant and the chain store will be 
selling to 100 per cent of the public, 
but each will have its logical merchan- 
dising menu. 

The individual merchant’s position is 
still impregnable if he will but adjust 
himself and operate with wisdom. No 
less an authority than the young, mod- 
ern, and successful president of a great 

department-store company of Pitts- 
burgh recently declared in a public ad- 
dress to Rotarians that the successful 
merchant of the future must have 
knowledge and appreciation of the ar- 
tistic, or the appeal to the individual, 
as part of his equipment. He tells of 


having released all department buyers 
who do not have this characteristic, or 
cannot develop it, or who are not so 
indispensable as to be supplied with 
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(Continued from page 23) 


assistants who do possess it. “We do 
not fear the competing chain store or 
the department store,” he says, “nearly 
as much as we do the smaller stores 
and shops which are wise enough to 
develop individuality and atmosphere.” 

The public will continue to go on 
demanding style, invention, introduction 
of new and better equipment for so- 
ciety in general, convenience, partial- 
payment buying, credit accommodation, 
and the intelligent attention of superior 
salesmen who are really advisers in 
merchandise and who go to the cus- 
tomer’s church, perhaps, or belong to 
the same lodge. 

Even in the food field where the com- 
petition between individual and chain 
is at present most critical, certain 
limitations of the chain store stand out 
to the sane observer. The individual 
food merchant can completely garnish 
the family table, even to meats, baked 
goods, and delicacies. He offers this 
complete supply with the convenience 
of telephone, delivery, and monthly 
charge account. He is learning that the 
advantage of volume buying is largely 
a legend; turnover is rapid in these 
days of swift transportation, and the 
food manufacturer is not so much in- 
terested in the size of shipments, be- 
yond a logical minimum, as in the 
rapidity of them. The chain system 
may buy in carload but it must turn 
around and distribute to hundreds of 
small units, remarkably few of which 
can handle a carload. Transportation 
is transportation regardless of who 
manages it, and it must show up in 
the retail price. 


EANWHILE, the individual mer- 
chant is protected by human na- 
ture which constantly acts to surround 
his business with two forms of insur- 


ance against mortality. First, the 
manufacturer prefers to distribute 
through him; it is safer. Then one 


man cannot throw his hand over and 
wipe the manufacturer out of existence. 
And, again and forever, women love to 
shop. No power nor concentration of 
power will ever stop them. Only re- 
cently, a woman of my acquaintance 
looked all over Pittsburgh for a coat. 
Not finding what she had her resolute 
heart set upon, she looked all over 
Cleveland. She finally found what she 
wanted in her own local store. Probably 
in all, she visited as many as twenty 
merchants, including department stores, 
speciality shops, chains, and the mer- 
chant she calls neighbor, acquaintance, 
and friend. 

But by far the most surprising de- 
velopment in chain-store merchandising 


as uncovered by Rotarian dis. issio, 
and the most encouraging one ° local 
merchants, is that chain manavemey 
has no desire to spread beyond }:s pit 
economic field. Its fingers hay» hee, 
burned too many times. Here, th 
argument of net profit is all preyai. 
ing. Cornering the merchandising 9: 
a nation may be a grand idea, but th. 
chain has long since closed its eye 
and ears to the lure. Today, it is wij). 
ing to handle only such merchandis. 
as is most profitable, or is absolutely 
necessary to meet demand in upholding 
its reputation as a money-saving insti. 
tution. This being true, the operation 
of the chain in the future is likely tp 
be held to constantly narrower limits. 


Authority for this statement is found 
in the talk of a veteran buyer with 
the largest five and ten chain. He has 
been with this chain more than forty 
years and has aided in making chain- 
store history since the day Frank Wool- 
worth began to strike his stride. 

“In the early days,” says this buyer, 
“we were hard put to it to find mer- 
chandise with which to fill our five and 
ten counters. But today we cannot find 
counter space for all of the articles we 
might handle with some measure of 
profit. More and more we are confining 
our efforts to established merchandise 
which turns in the most net, or which 
we must offer regardless of net to hold 
our trade. 


“I may cite a certain novelty which 
appealed to me, as an example. Tried 
in eleven scattered stores for a six 
months’ period, the check-up showed 
that repeats had demonstrated an aver- 
age sale for each of the eleven stores, 
which, if it held constant throughout 
our entire chain, would sell more than 
a million pieces a year with a prob- 
able profit of about fifty thousand dol- 
lars. This novelty required a space on 
our counters measuring only four inches 
by twelve inches. The investment for 
the entire chain would have been about 
$25,000, showing a gross return on the 
capital used of about 200 per cent. Al! 
this sounds very good. It is good. As 
a matter of fact we have not refused 
the article. Any of our managers can 
order it and sell it if he wishes to. 
But at the same time it is not suffici- 
ently interesting to stock, automatic- 
ally, in the entire chain. You see, other 
articles demanded by the public, even 
though our profit may be less, crowd 
it out.” 

There is nothing imaginary about ‘ie 
testimony of this veteran buyer. It «nd 
he are only too true. Sadly so, oF 
me. I happen to be the manufactu’er 
of the novelty! 
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has As at present outlined, the northern work will have to be done. without leaving your 
mrty terminus of the route would be Ottawa, The third route which, considered | quiet Statler room. 
ain- capital of the Dominion of Canada. from the standpoint of development of | Views Dawe see aieaies 
001 Thence, the road would lead through the hinterland has everything to rec- | ; > 
Montreal, down the beautiful Hudson ommend it, extends from Bogota, Co- | of two carefully se- 
ver. River Valley to New York and on to lombia, along the eastern slope of the lected programs, by 
er- Washington. From Washington there Andes through a section of Peru and simply throwing a 
und are several routes that might be fol- then, making a wide turn, out toward switch from “silent”? 
ind lowed, the National Old Trails High- the east and in general follows the ae 
i way to St. Louis, and thence south- Amazon River, but at a distance of sev- position. Of course, 
of ward through Fort Worth and San eral hundred miles to the south of that there’s no charge. 
ng Antonio to Laredo, Tex., or else via the great river. This route would even- EE 
ise Lee Highway to Fort Worth and then tually reach the sea coast near Pernam- : nan 
ich on to the Mexican border. buco and thence would continue south- BUFFALO (Hotel caitins 
ld At Laredo the highway will connect ward to Rio de Janeiro, following the and Hotel Buffalo 
with the road which at present is being coastal plain. CLEVELAND 
m built by Mexico to connect Nuevo This route would follow the decline DETNGEE + St. L0UIs 
ed Laredo, just across the Rio Grande of the high tableland of interior Brazil, — ee 
iy from Laredo, Texas. This road leads where it starts sloping off to the shores 
od through Monterey southwards through of the Amazon and would tap some 
r- Pachuca into the chief city of the of the richest country in the world. The Hotel tay 
Ss, Aztecs. A good portion of this road potential wealth of this section of South 
at has been completed and within the next America is immeasurable. Timber, 
in year or two it is expected to be ready minerals, and other products abound tat er 
b for automobile traffic over its entire and the climate is one of the best for 
|. length. the production of tropical plants such pe hcg and 
n From Mexico City the highway will as rubber. It was from here that an <Sdianiaataniaiadieg’ Saag 
15 proceed southward through Central and Englishman, back in the 70’s, smuggled rooms. 
r South America, skirting the Pacific the seeds of the rubber plant out of 
t Ocean, and going through Ecuador, the country, thereby bringing about the 
e Peru, Chile, and thence into Argentina eventual establishment of rubber plan- 
] to the shores of the Strait of Magellan, tations. 
5 where it would end at Punta Arenas, Rotary clubs in Panama and the 
| the southernmost free city in the world. Canal Zone have been taking an active 
n interest in this matter of improved 
. HERE are two other tentative highways. Rotarians in South Amer- 
routes which might be followed in ican countries are realizing that quicker 
7 oe One is po wena the and —_ ing rage ee Py efor Flood-O-Lite Jr 
P rst proposed route as far as Lima, tant factor in trade and industry. 
) theme ae off to Lake Titicaca, and is worth noting that the first conference “FLAG CEREMON IALS 
thence into Bolivia, touching La Paz of the Rotary clubs of Brazil, at Rio \ WHEN the Core. 
and Suere, its capital. From Sucre the de Janeiro, placed itself on record as O14" iory SS 
proposed road leads southward to the supporting the president of the State out tee ie pF, 
Argentine border, going to Asuncion, of Minas Giraes, Brazil, upon his pro- dutemmasdendnaens 
capital of Paraguay, and thence along gressive program of good roads. 
| the Parana River to Buenos Aires. There is no doubt but that this road 
This trip already has been made by au- would make it possible to tap vast re- 
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The Story of Betsy Ross 


(Continued from page 27) 


elessness. Let us, as Rotarians, 
good citizens, be careful as to 
ings. When the flag is utilized 
vering for a table, the Bible is 
y thing which may be placed 


‘J d at the beginning that in nor- 
mal ind peace times we are prone to 
lose sight of the power of a nation’s 
f And yet I like to think of the 
tim: when a nation’s flag will typify 


friendliness and goodwill; the great day 
when a flag will represent a forward- 
looking leadership among the nations 
of the earth in the ways of peace and 
international friendliness. In that great 
standard of forty-four flags, each one 
of which is the national emblem of a 
Rotary club, wherever it may be, I like 
to think of my own flag and every other 
flag as typifying a leadership for a 
peaceful, prosperous world. 


The Pan-American Highway 


(Continued from page 13) 


American route by lateral roads, form- 
ing a part of the Pan-American system. 


tomobile, but before it could be termed 
a motor highway for freight much 





Alone in a strange city 
—for an evening ora 


week-end — and you 


can enjoy the radio 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Laincheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a _ real 
Rotary welcome here 
Ernest Byfield 
President 


Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 











sity Comforts in Your Summer 
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. Wolverine Chemical 
Toilets or Septic 
Tanks 


Write for full infor- 
mation. Special 
resort agents 
wanted. 


Mail Steel Products Co, 


300 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 

















selection. Have 
5,000 on hand and 


If you want the 
choicest Agate and 
Jasper Arrows go- 

ing, ask for a lot on 

others keep coming. 
Send references. 
Will ship peeeee- It will pay you to see 
them—I fear no competition. “Not how 
cheap, but how good.” 





Also everything the Sioux make, postpaid 
and insured one way—coats, shirts, leggins, 
dresses, feather hats of Eagle quills, weapons, 
etc. Sioux work. Wholesale to dealers. 44th 
year. 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 








HATS--FEZZES--ARM BANDS 


Banners, Streamers, Buttons, 
Parasols, Robes, Costumes, 
Paper Hats, Souvenirs, 


Everything for Club or Lodge. 
Write us your wants. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
154 Lawrence St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















MELL D. SmitH, Realtor 
P.O. Box 250 DeLand, Florida 


The home of John B. Stetson 
University 


Specializing in winter homes, 
orange groves and vineyards. 
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| sources of hidden wealth, open new 
| markets, and add vastly to the national 
wealth of Brazil. But as a route for 
motor touring it would be impracticable, 
for it would virtually follow the equator 
during its entire east and west course. 
But the most probable route is that 


| first mentioned, following the west coast 


| line to Punta Arenas. The other two 
routes will eventually be constructed as 
feeders to the main line. In some coun- 
tries along the line many miles of first- 
class concrete motor highways have 
been constructed and many other sec- 
tions are very well adapted to road 
building. 

The greatest difficulty confronting the 
coast route will be met in Ecuador, 
where very few roads exist. Close to 
the southern border of this country 
there is no road at present, and this 
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same condition exists in northe: ) Po, 
There can be no doubt but t ms 
the Pan-American highway 
reality. When it actually will 
pleted no one can tell, but cor 
the advance which the automo 
been making during recent yea's, th, 
day is approaching at an ever  wift, 
pace. 
Both the desire and the rea 
of the need for such a highw 
present. The economic progre: 
by the interested countries force they 
to achieve the early construction of the 
Pan-American motor highway, an‘ cap. 
italists and manufacturers of varioy: 


countries, recognizing the immens 
benefit of quick motor transportatio; 
will render financial aid to the end tha: 


the project may be successfully acco. 
plished. 





Youth and the Law 


(Continued from page 9) 


and honestly wished to marry him. They 
reported on the following day that the 
thought of marrying the young man 
was absolutely abhorrent to her. She 
did not love him and had agreed to 
marry him only because she was afraid 
of her mother. She was so unhappy 
in the public hospital that the Big 
Sister arranged for the child to go to 
a modern private hospital. A Wasser- 
man test revealed the presence of a 
specific disease in the tertiary stage. 
Marriage was obviously out of the 
question. The baby was born, but 
fortunately lived but a few hours. The 
girl has since been discharged as cured 
and her mother was given a wholesome 
and very emphatic talk about her re- 
sponsibilities. She was advised to take 
her daughter back, forget the past, and 
move to an entirely different part of 
the city where nobody knew them or 
their history. This was done. Now the 
girl is working, and is active in the 
girls’ club in her church. Time, the 
great healer is doing its work, 
the memory of her tragedy is growing 
dim, she has gotten back her self-re- 
spect, and seems headed for a life of at 
least average happiness, as happiness 
goes among people in her walk of life. 

A young colored boy is brought in 
by an attendance officer. He says the 
boy is a chronic truant and is working 
without having an employment cer- 
tificate. The boy freely admits both 
allegations. He says his parents are 
dead, his aunt has raised him and he 
wishes to show his love and gratitude 
for her by earning some money. He 
is within a month and a half of the 
age of sixteen, the working age in this 
State. He has never been able to get 
higher than the fifth grade in school. 





His aunt says he is honest and truthful, 


keeps good hours, gives her al! his 
wages, and is in every way a very satis. 
factory boy. The strict letter of the 
law requires that he be compelled to go 
to school for a month and a half, o: 
be sent to the truant school, but | 
paroled him in the custody of his aunt 
until after his sixteenth birthday, and 
I have no doubt that he was back on 
his job in about eighteen minutes. We 
will get him his working papers as soor 
as he is eligible for them, and while 
technically he is a delinquent, I have 
not the slightest doubt that he will con- 
tinue as he started and develop into 
an honest and industrious man and i 
his humble way do his full duty t 
society. 


NCE in a while, however, we have 4 

case that seems hopeless. I have 
in mind, a boy of fourteen, of foreign 
birth, who was brought to the United 
States as an infant. His parents ar 
very poor, have never learned the |an- 
guage, live in a very congested section 
and are of very ordinary mentality 
The boy is bright, very strong phy: 
ically, is ashamed of his parents, pa) 
absolutely no attention to their wishes 
and by sheer force of personality ani 
physical courage had come to be the 
undisputed leader of a very tough gang 
of boys. They terrorized the other 
children in the neighborhood, attacked 
girls, committed numerous robberies, 
and were a nuisance generally. The 
boy was caught red-handed in the com- 
mission of some offense, was adjudged 
a delinquent, and placed on probation. 
A day or two later, one of the younger 
boys in his gang was reported to his 
teacher, by the school monitor for some 
irregularity, whereupon our tough oy 
remonstrated with the monitor to «uch 
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ff it the monitor was laid up for 
7 eek. He was brought back to 

-t and remanded to the Chil- 
Village. He escaped from the 

fore it reached Dobbs Ferry 

brated his return home by col- 
he gang, and lying in wait for 
bation officer, for whom he had 

d a violent dislike. They met 
| beat him up most thoroughly. 
y was again sent to the Chi-- 
Village, but escaped in a few 
\ night or two later, being short 
is, the boy nearly killed a small 
int in the neighborhood and 
I | out the cash register. He was 
sé o the House of Refuge. I will 

his career with a great deal of 

st. Boys as bad as he have been 

ned in the past, but some seem 

absolutely incapable of improvement, 

the only thing to be done with them 

seems to be to keep them indefinitely 

in a place where they cannot prey on 

society. Such cases, happily, are be- 
coming more rare every year. 

A large proportion of truants are 
children of lower mentality. They do 
not learn readily, fall behind children 
of their own age, become discouraged 
and want to quit. They want to go 
to work, would be much more con- 
tented at work, and would undoubtedly 
become better, if not more learned 
citizens, if they were allowed to work. 
But the law compels them to attend 
school until the required age for work- 
ing papers, which in New York is, 
fourteen years for school graduates, 
fifteen for those who have passed the 
7A grade and sixteen years for all 
others. 

White pine will not take a polish like 
mahogany and likewise, many children 
are born with brains that cannot 
absorb a high school or even a public- 
school training. They are obviously 
intended by the Creator to work with 
their hands and cannot be developed 
mentally beyond a certain limited point. 


C ONGRESS has submitted to the 

states a joint resolution adopted by 
more than the requisite two-thirds ma- 
jority, proposing a twentieth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Section 1 reads: “The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” 

If the age limit were fixed at four- 
teen instead of eighteen, there would 
be little objection to this amendment, 
but in its present form, I think its 
adoption would be a mistake. Thou- 
sands of children might be doomed to 
two, three, or four years of enforced 
idleness when they would be infinitely 


_ better off at work. Proponents of this 


amendment point to the two acts of 
Congress passed in 1916 and 1919, 
both of which were declared unconstitu- 
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BATTLE CREEK 


for 
Rest and Health 
Building 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium ar- 

ranges for each guest a complete 
vacation program—planned for each 
day with rest and health building in 
view. The wholesome palatable diet, 
expert physical direction and the out- 
door life, efficient medical service, if 
desired—refined, congenial compan- 
ionship—these and many other at- 
tractive features make the Sanitarium 
ideal as a vacation retreat. 

“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
BATTLE CREEK, Box 22-A, MICH. 
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Rotary Decorations 


For Club Meetings or Dinners 
fasten up displays with 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
“Glass Heads—Steel Points’ 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the 
Easy to use. 
l0e Pkts. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
(Wayne Junction), Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Cruise, ss “‘Lancastria,”” June 30 
52 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, Lon- 
don). Short Cruise, omitting Norway, 


Jan. 16 Round the World Cruise, $1000 up 
Jan. 29 Mediterranean Cruise, 66 day 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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tional, and, reasoning by analogy insist 
that Congress can be trusted to enact 
legislation that would apply fairly and 
sanely to forty-eight states, in which 
labor conditions vary most widely. But 
we in New York, consider that our 
present child-labor law is as modern 
and scientific as any, and we do not care 
to take the chance of turning over the 
control of our children to the vagaries 
of a lobby-ridden Congress, acting 
through a bureau of under-paid office- 
holders who cannot possibly be in as 
close touch with local conditions as we 
ourselves are. It is true that in some 
states, the child-labor laws are hope- 
lessly inadequate, but that is a matter 
to be handled by the enlightened public 
sentiment of the states themselves. 


Broken homes are often responsible 
for delinquency in children. One parent 
cannot do as much as two. Death or 
divorce of parents handicaps children. 
A child forced to grow up without 
parents at all is a pathetic object and 
the wonder is that so many do, in fact, 
turn out so well. 


The intemperance of one or both 
parents often drives children to the 
streets. An intemperate mother is 
usually a hard problem. But some 
mother love is always there. Many of 
them will do anything to keep their 
children and even the threat to take 
away the babies is often enough to 
cause the mother to brace up. Drunken 
fathers are even harder to handle. 
They are usually more indifferent, often 
brutal. They often do not care if the 
children are put away, but in such cases 
we cannot break the heart of a sober 
mother by taking her children from 
her. So we call in the probation 
officer, the clergyman, often the em- 
ployer, and in the cases of many 
parents, the Children’s Court is more 
of a factor in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law than are the criminal 
courts. 


UBLIC dance-halls are a_ prolific 

source of peril to girls. Such places 
teem with hip flasks and gayly dressed 
young sports who think that “every 
girl has her price.” There girls find 
good music, lights, jolly companions of 
their own age, with almost no super- 
vision or regulation. But they are 
playing with fire, as many a girl dis- 
covers only when it is too late. Why 
cities tolerate such places, to say noth- 
ing of making money by licensing them, 
is utterly incomprehensible. With 
proper supervision and earlier hours 
for closing, many of these places might 
not be bad. But in too many places the 
proprietors are only interested in the 
cashier’s report, and so long as the out- 
ward proprieties are fairly well ob- 
served they know little and care less 
about the welfare of their young 


patrons. 
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Moving-picture houses are often a 
demoralizing influence. Leaving out 
the question of the value of the pic- 
tures as an educational or recreational 
institution, the policy of many owners 
of the cheaper places to reach for the 
last dime or nickel and so to admit 
children under the legal age and un- 
accompanied by parents or guardians 
is deplorable. The galleries of many 
such places are frequented by the most 
questionable characters, male and fe- 
male. There is usually an utter lack 
of supervision, and children are there 
often subjected to the advances of peo- 
ple who mean them no good, and can 
do them nothing but harm. 


The problem of the “speak-easy,” 
particularly in the larger communities, 
seems no nearer a solution than when 
prohibition started. Our probation 
officers tell us that while fewer people 
are drinking alcoholic beverages than 
formerly, that there is more drunken- 
ness than ever before, due to the fact 
that many people have turned from 
beer to gin. Drinking among minors 
does not seem to be on the decrease. 
The novelty has not yet worn off. We 
had hoped that before this time, the 
price and quality of drinks would prove 
to be deterrents, and that the sober 
sense of the children, particularly the 
brighter and more ambitious among 
them, would lead them to realize that 
intoxicants cannot make for efficiency, 
but in spite of the efforts of the various 
educational agencies, the temperance 
outlook is still most discouraging. 


I think I hear some of you say that 
thus far this is a pretty drab sort of a 
picture. You ask, what is being done 
to remedy these conditions? Well, lots 
of things are being done, and from now 
on, the picture begins to take on much 
warmer colors. 


The agencies that are fighting the 
evil conditions may roughly be defined 
as preventive and corrective. The 
preventive may be divided into two 
groups: I—the home, II—the com- 
munity—which latter class includes the 
school, church, and government gen- 
erally. 


The corrective agencies are the Chil- 
dren’s Court and various institutions 
that are trying to straighten out chil- 
dren who have made a bad start, but 
who may often be saved to society. 

For the first five or six years the 
child is at home. His parents feed, 
clothe, and shelter him. They theo- 
retically start to teach him habits of 
cleanliness, orderliness, obedience, truth- 
fulness, and fair play. They start his 
religious training. Then he is turned 
over to the community. He goes to 
school. There they seek to train his 
mind and his body to the end that when 
he is ready to fall into the ranks of the 
producers he may pull his own weight. 
He learns the meaning of discipline. 
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He learns, or is supposed t earn, 
obedience to authority. He is aught 
that alcohol, tobacco, and habit- ming 
drugs are bad for him physical! mey. 


tally, and morally. He learns to swiy, 
to play ball, to develop the healt! body 
that must accompany a healthy min; 
He goes, or is supposed to go, t> Sup. 
day School and church. Most moder, 
churches now have a parish hous 
which is free as air, and where unde; 
the best auspices he may dance, swim. 
box, and wrestle. He may join the 
club or athletic association of th. 
church. He may join a neighborhoo: 
settlement where, under the direction 
of trained workers, he may develop his 
mind and body in the most agreeable 
surroundings. He may join the Y. \ 
C. A. where he meets fine fellows an) 
where he has his choice of numerous 
diversions and where he may receive 
instructions in various lines. 


E will assume that he has grad- 

uated from school, and is forced by 
circumstances to go to work. A dozen 
agencies are at hand to find him a 
congenial job, and at night to afford 
him further training that he can no 
longer receive by day. Of course, if 
he can go through high school he is 
that much more fortunate, and if he 
can graduate from college his prepara- 
tion for the battle of life is just tha 
much more complete. 


In short, the training of the home is 
agumented by the community through 
various agencies among whom are the 
church, school, Catholic Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Associatiou, Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Set- 
tlements, Big Brothers, Big Sisters, 
high school, and college. Some chil- 
dren, for various reasons, do not have 
equal opportunities, and some do not 
embrace their opportunities as do 
others. Some are victims of improper 
guardianship in various forms, and 
some choose to disobey some of the 
numerous rules of conduct annually 
ground out by hard-working states- 
men from Maine to California, and 
which we call laws. What does the 
community do for them? 


After years of study and experiment 
the Children’s Court has been evolved. 
In olden times, when a child was 
accused of an offense, he was thrown 
into the common jail, there to await 
his trial in the law court. In the days 
and weeks preceding his trial he was 
in constant contact with criminals of 
all kinds. He learned lots of things 
that were harmful, and even though 
he were ultimately acquitted of the 
offense, the knowledge he had rece ved 
in jail proved to be his undoing. If 
he was convicted he was punished 
exactly the same as an adult. Y\ sen 
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out of prison he was in a fair 
ake up crime as his life work. 
disgraced, every man’s hand 
ed against him, he could not 
_so he asked himself, “why be 


sixty years ago a judge in 
B conceived the idea of having a 
e court for minors, with no spec- 
no jury, and no particular form 
edure, aiming to save the child 
1e humiliation of facing a court- 
ill of curiosity seekers, and even 
nportant, to try to discover the 
of the child’s condition, with a 
to saving the child to society, 
the stern punishment that 
only punished without reform- 
[he idea spread to various parts 
f the United States. Canada and 
Australia took it up. It was then a 
logical step to separate detention 
quarters for infants, where they would 
meet no hardened criminals, and where 
the detention was as brief as was con- 
sistent with a thorough investigation of 
the child, his surroundings, and his 


wit il 


actions. 

Chicago was the first city to organize 
a juvenile court on the lines that now 
generally prevail. New York, Buffalo, 
and other cities followed, until now the 
institution may be said to be fairly 
standardized. In fact, the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has issued a bulletin 
containing a model Children’s Court 
law, which can be obtained for the 
asking. 

Briefly, it works about as follows: 
Be it understood that I speak chiefly 
about the New York City Children’s 
Court, since I am more familiar with 
it, although, with slight differences in 
detail it is typical of all. 

We deal with children under the age 
of sixteen. We classify all children 
brought to our Court as—I, deliquent, 
II, neglected. By delinquent we mean 
children between seven and sixteen who 
violate any law or ordinance of the 
state or city, or who commit any acts, 
which if committed by an adult, would 
be crimes of any degree less than 
murder in the first or second degree; 
children who are incorrigible, ungovern- 
able, habitually disobedient, or beyond 
the control of parents or guardians, 
truants, children who desert their 
homes; who engage in unlawful occupa- 
tion, who beg in public places; who 
associate with immoral or vicious per- 
sons; who frequent unlawful places; 
who habitually use obscene or profane 
language, or who so deport themselves 
as wilfully to injure or endanger the 
health or morals of themselves or 
others. 

By neglected we mean children under 
the age of sixteen who are without 
proper guardianship; who have been 
abandoned or deserted by one or both 
parents or guardians; when the chil- 
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dren are left without proper food, cloth- 


ing or shelter; whose parents or guar- 


dians by reason of cruelty, mental in- 


capacity, immorality, or depravity are | 
unfit properly to care for them; whose | 


parent has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for crime; who are under unlaw- 
ful or improper supervision, care, 


custody or restraint by any person; | 
lawful | 
occupation or restraint, or who are un- | 
whose | 


who wander about without 
lawfully kept from school; 
parents or guardians neglect or refuse, 
when able to so do, to provide neces- 
sary medical, surgical, institutional or 
hospital care for them; who are found 
in any place, the maintenance of which 
is in violation of law; who are in such 
condition of want or suffering or are 
under such improper guardianship as 
to injure or endanger the morals or 
health of themselves or others. 


ET us_ take 

~ which will illustrate the mechanics 
of this court. 

A boy is brought in accused of 
breaking into a house with intent to 
steal. He is confronted by the com- 
plaining witnesses, and nine times out 
of ten, will admit the charge. He is 
adjudged a delinquent — not found 
guilty, mark you, because our law ex- 
plicitly states that no matter what the 
child has done, he is not a criminal. 
He has no criminal record in any case. 
He is then remanded to the shelter of 
the Children’s Society for perhaps a 
week. There he is looked over by the 
doctor and nurse. His clothes are 
taken from him and thoroughly cleaned 
and sterilized. He is given the most 
complete bath he has had since he was 
a baby. He is given clean clothes. He 
is assigned to a group of his own sex 
and age and so far as possible of about 
his degree of delinquency. He plays 
in the afternoon, has a wholesome sup- 
per, does homework, and turns into the 
cleanest bed he has probably ever seen, 
in a spotless, well-ventilated dormitory. 
In the morning he has setting-up exer- 
cises and a shower, then a breakfast 
prepared under the direction of a 
trained dietitian. Then he goes to the 
classroom in the grade to which he be- 
longs and is instructed by teachers de- 
tailed by the department of education. 
On Saturday there is.a service for the 
Jewish children conducted by a rabbi, 
and on Sunday two services, Catholic 
and Protestant, led by clergymen of 
their own faith. 

In the meantime, an investigator has 
been assigned by the court to make a 
report on the child. The investigator 
talks with the child, the parents, rela- 
tives, neighbors, teachers, and clergy- 
man. He visits the home. When neces- 
sary the child is examined mentally 
and physically by psychiatrists and 
physicians in the employ of the city. 
So when the week is up the Judge has 


some concrete 


cases 
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JERUSALEM — Pilgrims of many faiths pouring 
through the Jaffa Gate, the Damascus Gate, to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Dome of 
the Rock, the Jews’ Wailing Place . . . Through 
narrow cobbled streets reverberate the sounds of 
auto horns and camel’s bells . . . A cloud of dust 
near the Mount of Olives reveals a shepherd, 
carrying a newborn lamb, followed by his flock, 
—an unforgettable picture on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE: SUPREME 


on the specially chartered s. s. HOMERIC —“The 
Ship of Splendor.” Sailing from New York 
January 26th, next. A peerless itinerary . . . One 
of the world’s leading, most modern, most lux- 
urious steamers. . . The largest ship sailing to the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us send you full particulars 
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Dude Ranches 
EACHING as it does, more 
vacation wonderlands in the 
West, North and Northwest,than 
any other railway, the Chicago 
& North Western is fully prepared 
to help you plan exactly the kind 
of a vacation you have always wanted to take. 


Low Summer Fares to all the West 
Beginning May 15th and June Ist 
And adaily through service of modernly equipped 
trains between Chicagoand these vacation won- 
derlands throughout the entire summer season. 
For full particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent or address 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ilinois 
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INTEREST ! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans- 








Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 














Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 


Game for the Lawn. 


Write for Information. 





MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 








“THE OPEN DOOR” 


invites you to spend a week or two golf- 
ing, fishing, swimming. Best things to 
eat. Refer to leading Minneapolis Ro- 
tarians. Accomodations for limited num- 
ber of guests. Write now for reservations. 
Mrs. Walter Campbell, Alexandria, 
Minnesota. 





IN MONTREAL The Rotary Club Meets 


on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


“Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 

















Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mer. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











School Information 


FREE Catalogs of all Schools (or Camps) in 
U. S. Advice, official rating, etc. Want for 
Girls or Boys? No fees. State Chartered Bu- 
reau. American Schocls Assn., 1204 Stevens 












Bldg., Chicago, or 1212 Times Bldg., New York. 
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a complete record of the child from the 
day of his birth to the present. If it 
is the boy’s first offense, he is usually 
given an earnest talk by the Judge and 
placed on probation. That means that 
he is taken in hand by a probation 
officer, a trained, experienced, and 
sympathetic officer of the court who 
keeps in close touch with the child for 
the weeks or months that seem neces- 
sary to persuade the child to be as 
other boys are. After a satisfactory 
period of probation, the incident is 
closed. The records show that 85 per 
cent of the children who have been on 
probation never come back to the court. 
Of the other 15 per cent less than 3 
per cent ever require a third course 
of treatment. 

But assume that the child does not 
respond to fair treatment, or that he 
has offended several times and has not 
reacted favorably to probation. Then 
he may be sent to one of the protec- 
tories, maintained by the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish churches, re- 
spectively. He is sent to the institu- 
tion of his religious faith. There he 
is handled by men and women of long 
experience. His mind and body are 
trained. He is taught a trade, is taught 
the rudiments of music. His play is 
regulated. He has a thorough religious 
training. He is subjected to strict but 
fair discipline. And it is a refreshing 
tribute to these three institutions to 
record that the vast majority of their 
graduates turn out well. If the boy 
simply will not react favorably to 
these influences, is absolutely obstinate 
in his incorrigibility, if on release from 
the protectory he insists on returning 
to his evil ways, he may as a last 
resort be sent to the House of Refuge, 
an institution maintained by the state, 
and to which the most incorrigible boys 
are committed from all parts of the 
state. Even there more than half of 
their graduates are reclaimed to society. 
And it is an interesting tribute to the 
various preventive and corrective agen- 
cies that the House of Refuge, which 
has accommodations for over 1,400 boys, 
and but a comparatively short time ago 
did a capacity business, last year had 
an average daily population of only 
365 boys from all parts of the state. 
None of the protectories are full, and 
from present indications never again 
will be full. 

In this connection, it might be per- 
tinent to refer to one problem that is 
serious and for which no solution is in 
sight. That is the problem of the negro 
child in New York. There are 250,000 
negroes here and they are coming in 
by the thousands from the South and 
the West Indies. Their children are 
delinquent in about the same propor- 
tion as those of any other race. A 
protectory could save many of these 





children who now have difficulty in 
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adjusting themselves to cond 
this new and unaccustomed 
ment. But we have no place 
them between the 
asylum, which receives only n 
children under the age of tw: 
the House of Refuge. True, 
York Catholic Protectory recei 
ored Catholic children, but they 
the vast minority. The Pr 


Protectory or Children’s Villag>. 


found that the task of trainin; 
and colored children together 


much for them. They have decid i that 


segregation of the races, during 
cence, is absolutely necessary { 
adequate development of childrey 


colored —rphay 


both races. So they receive only white 


children and as the Village is a pri 


"lvate 


institution, we cannot force them 
receive anybody they do not desire 


We have appealed to leaders of the 


colored people, 


many of whom hay 


prospered greatly in this city, to mak. 
a start toward a protectory for co 


ored children. 
been done. 


Thus far nothing has 
White philanthropists ca 


hardly be expected to do much fo 
people who do nothing for themselves 
Probation helps lots of these children 
but a protectory for colored childre: 
would work wonders for many of them 
who are now without such training as 


they could there receive. 


Now let us take a neglected child. 

A short time ago three children 
were brought in by an officer of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Children. 


It developed that th: 


father was an ignorant man of foreig: 


birth. He is tubercular and 


hopelessly intemperate. 


seems 
He seldom is 


willing or able to work. The mother i 
intemperate and addicted to going 


about with other men. 


They quarrel 


constantly. The children were so un- 
dernourished, ill-clad, and dirty that 


they were pathetic. 


Representatives of 


different charitable agencies had given 
up hope and simply refused to help any 


longer. The children, of course, 


wert 


adjudged neglected. They are now in 


a magnificent institution run by 


the 


church to which they nominally belong, 
where they have a shore front of on 
mile on the lower bay, woods and fields 


to run about, and it is safe to say 


that 


in a year the parents will not recog 


nize them. The parents understand tha‘ 


if they mend their ways and sho 
honest inclination to play fair 


their children, they can have them |! 
The court is not in the busines 


breaking up homes. Just the 


trary. But the court insists that /help- 


less children shall, if possible, ha’ 
least an even start in this life. 
Thanks to the work of the va 
preventive agencies, the number 
children brought to the Child 
Court for various reasons, have i! 
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decreased about 30 per cent 
; chiefly to that devoted band 
four probation officers, the 

f commitments of juveniles to 

is institutions has decreased 

per cent in the same time. 
ith an increase in population 
ne city of approximately one 
ind a half, and with no in- 
the probation personnel. And 
ypens, less than 10 per cent of 
er the age of sixteen who ap- 
the Criminal Courts are grad- 
f the Children’s Court. 

all this, it must be apparent 
e community is awake to its re- 
SI ilities. More people each year 
ing of their time and means to 
the solution of problems that increase 
with the growing complexity of modern 

ition. 

Rotarians generally may well be 
proud of the effective and helpful work 
being done by their clubs throughout 
the world. But I wonder if it has 
ever occurred to many members that 
they could do more than merely ap- 
plaud the report of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, or send the annual check to 
the Community Chest, commendable and 
necessary as is this latter operation. 
Why not give a little of your spare 
time? Why not volunteer to give a few 
evenings each winter to the Y. M. C. A. 
or Boys Scouts, or both? You would be 
welcome and they could easily show 
you how to help. Many Rotarians have 
traveled and what boy is not interested 
in an intimate and personal talk about 
strange lands and people. 

The Big Brother movement is one 
of the noblest conceptions of modern 
times. Why not go to the judge of 
the children’s court or to the chief pro- 
bation officer and agree to take an in- 
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terest in some 
brother to 


boy, who has no big 
teach him fair play and 
clean living. Get acquainted with him. 
Study him. Have a contact with him 
once or twice a week. Take him to 
ball games or the theater once in a 
while. Encourage him to join some 
useful organization such as the Y. M. 
C. A. or the Boy Scouts. Have him 
at your home for dinner occasionally. 
Visit his home. Don’t preach or nag. 
Just treat him like a kid brother in 
whom you have a vital and affectionate 
interest. It not take much time 
and you will be surprised to find how 
interesting it is. 

I have a case in mind that will illus- 
trate what I mean. One of my oldest 
friends is the president of a large con- 
tracting corporation. Some twenty 
years ago, being childless, he became 
interested in the newly conceived Big 
Brother movement. In the course of 
time, he took over a boy who had an 
absolutely ungovernable temper. In a 
fit of rage he had thrown a stone at 
his little sister, inflicting an ugly scalp 
wound. His parents were at their wits 
end. So my friend started to operate. 
The going was not always smooth. 
Several times he was tempted to give 
up in despair. But he is a fighter and 
stuck it out. When the boy came to 
working age, he gave him a job in 
his own office, and has been in close 
touch with him ever since. That boy 
is now secretary and treasurer of the 
company, is a happy husband and 
father, and in the financial district is 
considered one of the most promising 
of the younger men in his line of 
business. 

Do any of you recall offhand any in- 
vestment that ever paid a bigger divi- 
dend than that? 


does 


“An Animal With a Musket’”’ 


(Continued from page 33) 


its dictates. In the past they have 
been made, as a rule, with war either 
present or in the offing. They have 
often promoted war, but it is doubtful 
whether they have ever advanced the 
cause of peace, because that was not 
the idea back of them. 

At the present time new considera- 
tions are making themselves felt. Eco- 
nomic pressure, acting first upon the 
manufacturer and compelling him to 
look to some distant land for material 
essential to his product, extends 
through the whole of the commercial 
fabric. This fact, coupled with the 
ever-increasing speed and efficiency of 
transport and communication, is bring- 
ing home, at least to business men, how 
far from self-contained the nations are. 
Surely it is not too much to hope that 


these factors operating in the business 
world—wherein Rotary also operates— 
will bring about an international co- 
operation more potent for good than 
formal treaties. 

The word pacifist acquired a very 
ugly connotation during the war. To 
call a man a pacifist was almost the 
same as calling him a traitor. But, 
while it is the duty of the good citizen 
when his country is at war, to lend his 
energies to the successful prosecution 
of that war, it is equally his duty in 
time of peace to bend his efforts 
towards the preservation of peace, to 
resist the expressions of national fear, 
suspicion, and chauvinism which are at 
once the causes and effects of war. The 
end in each case is the same, to save 
society, of which he is a member, from 


the horror and waste of armed conflict. | ,,¥ 
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WELCOME To LISBON 


ROTARY CLUB 
MEETS THURSDAY 6 PRM. 


q FRANKLIN HALL > 

















PERMANENT CAST ALUMINUM 


Rotary Welcome 


SIGNS 


also 
STREET SIGNS 
GUIDEBOARDS 
TRAFFIC 


SPECIAL SIGNS TO ORDER 


Manufactured by 


NILES MACHINE CO. 


17 Mascoma St. 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 


“Signs that defy Time” 
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MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Conducted by the Alumni of the School. Founded 1867, 
and operated ever since on the Rotary prniciple of 
Service. The School you Rotarians have been looking 
for, for boys from ten to eighteen to be prepared for 
college and life. 

Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, President 

H. Field Horne, Secretary-Treasurer 


For information address—H EADMASTER 
R. Mohegan Lake, New York 











There are leaders— 


and there are 


trailers 


IN EVERY gathering you can 
pick them out—the people 
whose clothes are always in 
style, who drive smart cars, 
furnish their homes with 
taste, entertain artistically. 
They are the leaders. They 
don’t seem to spend any 
more than their 
neighbors and yet they un- 


doubtedly set the pace. 


money 


And at the other end of 
the line you can pick the 
trailers. They are the 
people who are always 2 
little out of step. They are 
the last to hear that styles 
have changed—the last to 
learn of new housekeeping 
methods or improvements 
in automobiles. They think 
“Remember” is the latest 
song hit, and are planning 
to get “Main Street” out of 
the library. 


What is it that makes the 
difference between front- 
rank and rear-rank families? 
Temperament partly, of 
course. But the real answer 
is that one group chooses to 
keep posted while the other 
is willing to remain in 
ignorance. 


It is just as certain that 
the leaders in any social set 
read the advertising columns 
and take advantage of their 
suggestions as it is that the 
tail-enders do not. 


a 
The advertisements tell you 


how to get the most 
out of life 
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Wanted—Antwerp Photograph 


Dear ROTARIAN: 


Will Rotarians who took a snapshot of young 
married eouple coming out of City Hall of Ant- 
werp in June, 1927, kindly send copy of snap- 
shot to Mr. Theyskens, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 

M. KESTELOOT. 

Ostend, Belgium. 


Defining “Profit” 
Dear ROTARIAN: 


That communication from Rotarian Lence, of 
Abilene, Texas, which appeared in the May 
RoTaRIAN, impels me to offer a word in justifica- 
tion of our double motto. Our Texas brother 
says that the slogan “He profits most who serves 
best’? is a rule of pecuniary gain, for he defines 
“Profit” to mean pecuniary gain. He says that 
by injecting ‘Profits’? into Rotary, our organ- 
ization has been marred and disfigured. 


To define ‘Profit’ as pecuniary gain is to 
state its least significant meaning, when used in 
connection with the spirit of Rotary. Might 
we not, rather, define the word, as applied to 
Rotary, thus: “Profit is that which develops the 
character and enriches the soul?” 


Rotary approves of the principle laid down in 
the Golden Rule. Why not, then, think of 
“Profit” as the Author of the Golden Rule 
thought of it when He said: ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul!’”” ‘The whole world’? symbolizes 
the pecuniary gain. The fostering, the develop- 
ing, the enriching of the soul is the permanent 
profit, the eternal gain, which Jesus pleads for. 


So, if we think in terms of eternal values, 
“Profit” as financial gain loses all significance, 
while that conception which Christ endeavored to 
teach takes on a deeper meaning, and we see 
clearly the real import of our motto. Might we 
not, then, paraphrase it to read thus: “He who 
serves the best enriches his soul the most?” 


If we attribute this finer meaning to the 
word, the two mottoes of Rotary are no longer 
inconsistent or directly opposed to each other in 
meaning, but we realize at once that “Service 
above self’ is only enlarged and enriched and 
beautified by the explanatory slogan “He profits 
most who serves best.” 

EARL T. CHAMBERLIN. 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


The Cause of War 


Dear ROTARIAN: 

Throughout history the population has been 
kept down by wars, often wars of annihilation 
which killed men, women, and children and left 
the country a wilderness, by pestilence which 
sometimes swept off half the people at a stroke ; 
or by famine which always haunted the foot- 
steps of primitive man, and during the middle 
ages in Europe, probably carried off one or two 
per cent of the people every year. Through 
these means the population was kept at a point 
where it could secure food, but wherever any 
people was living under favorable conditions, 
and these great reapers of the human harvest 
failed to operate, the country soon became over- 
populated and overflowed its boundaries into sur- 
rounding countries, as did the Goths and Van- 
dals in the days of imperial Rome, as did the 
Danes during the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, 
and the Mongols during the Fourteenth. 


During the past three centuries there has 
existed an unique condition due to the discovery 
of the Americas, which have offered a haven 
for the surplus population of the world. With 
the result that the population of the earth has 
gone up from six hundred millions to sixteen 
hundred millions in the past century and is still 
going forward at about the same rate. 


There are great areas in South America, 
Africa, and the Islands of the South Seas which 
still invite occupation, but the time when these 
also will be fully settled is rot far distant, for in 
any country where the population is doubling 





every twenty-five years, you multiply the present 


SS SAS — 


population by two hundred and fifty- ee 
the population two centuries hence. O 

people would grow in that period to tw 

and fifty-six millions. 


What then is to result in countrie his 
high birth rate and no surplus territory { 7 
beginning of the World War there » 
countries in Europe that were syste 
promoting and maintaining by bounti: 
about that of the United States during ¢ : 
teenth century. These countries were © rman, 
and Austria. In 1914 Germany had a popy 
tion of almost seventy millions. In 194 f 
birth rate had continued, she would have hay 
one hundred and forty millions, and in 1965, ty 
hundred and eighty millions. It is obvious that 
Germany could not maintain so many. Al! ho; 
neighbors realized the danger of her wir 
population. 


Today, Japan has a birth rate of thirty-five + 
the Sieend, to twenty-two in the United 
States. Japan’s population is doubling eyery, 
twenty-five to thirty years. She already has 
sixty millions of people in a territory about 
size of the State of California, only one-third 0; 
which is areable. Suppose that by 195 
this population has increased to one wea d 
and twenty millions. What is she to do with jt? 
She cannot maintain so great a population oy 
her rocky archipelago. The United States, Can. 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand refuse Japan- 
ese immigration. Apparently her only solut 
are a reduction in the birth rate or the securing 
of more territory. 


If the world wishes really to end war, it would 
be better for us to hold conferences, not on the 
limitation of armaments alone, but also on th 
limitation of population, for a birth rate suc} 
as that of Japan inevitably means war. As the 
countries of the world reach a point of popula- 
tion saturation, if our interest is primarily j; 
peace, it becomes an international crime for a 
country to produce more people than it can sup- 
port. The teaching of birth control thereupo: 
becomes one of the first ethical principles. 





HENry S. Curtis 


Director of Hygiene and Physical Education fo, 
Missouri 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Inaccurate” 


“Misleading . 


Dear ROTARIAN: 


At today’s weekly meeting of the Tientsin 
Rotary Club held at the Astor House Hote! 
Tientsin, presided over by Rotarian the Hon 
M. T. Liang, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Chinese Republic and former High Advise: 
to the Chinese Delegation at the Washington 
Conference of 1921, attention was called to th: 
following passage from an article entitled “Re- 
flections of a Chinese *Scholar,” published in th: 
February number of “THE ROTARIAN:” 


“After long ages one man named Mabh-ko- 
po (Marco Polo) came. ter no more 
until the foreign shepherds. Western na- 
tions lived in caves, had covering of skins. 
They were few, always killing each other. 
Thus with our peaceful civilization we called 
them ‘barbarians.’ We satisfied and happy 
thus, not disturbed. Other nations in mod- 
ern times come in fire boats and see we 
not have arms, but have good much peo 
ple, they want to do trade. The men of 
Ying (England) force the deadly drug upon 
us. Then begins trouble. These men 
brought the Holy Book in one hand and 
opium in the other. 
ple are slaves to the drug. Yet the foreign 
shepherds tell us that their Son of God 
taught them to ‘overcome evil with good 
and ‘unto him that smiteth thee on the 
one cheek to offer also the other.’ ” 


The opinion was expressed that publicati 
such a statement as the above was misle 
and inaccurate.* By a unanimous vote of thos 
present I was charged to request you to pu lish 
a disclaimer or retraction and in particular | 
contradict the mischievous statement that Th: 
men of Ying (England) force the deadly (uz 
upon us.... These men brought the ‘lol 
Book in one hand and opium in the other.” 


THE RorarRIAN has done so much to em: ha- 
size the value of international amity and th’ 
cultivation of good understanding between “e 
of different nations that the publicatio: of 
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awe as the above surprises us. The 
of Tientsin is probably one of the 
itional as it is certainly one of the 
nonious of all the Rotary clubs 
the world. It comprises American, 
inese, Danish, Italian, Japanese, Nor- 
i Swiss representatives, and its mem- 
nging to the official, professional, and 
sections of the community, are in a 
» know the facts and to judge of the 
such statements as that complained of. 
tements cause distress to our members 
ole and are calculated to annoy our 
members in particular. 
ill not wish me to go into the history 
in China, dating back to long before 
val of the British, or to discuss the sin- 
Christian missionary effort in this 
The history of the opium traffic is 
“International Relations of the 
by Hosea Ballou Morse, an 
Ay in born, and succinctly in the China 
Book for 1928, an authoritative work 
a quoted by leading diplomatic and na- 
t authorities, and compiled by Rotarian 
H. G. W. Woodhead, a present member and 
pa president of the Tientsin Rotary Club 
Reference to these or other standard works will 
nce you of the inaccuracy of the state- 
complained of, which indeed is so gross 
rlesque of the truth that it might have 
set aside as empty buffoonery, but for the 
that you editorially commend the extracts 
f “specific interest to Rotarians,” redolent 
the “penetrating philosophy typical of the 
ntal scholar.”” Some of our members who 
have given the article their attention are of 
nion that it is not in the least typical of 
the oriental scholar and that the translation 
attributed to one J. A. Makepeace whom you 
escribe as a ‘“‘broadminded missionary” is 
hed in a preposterous sort of bogus Eng- 
ish which no educated Chinese would counte- 
nance and no broadminded missionary would 
condescend to use. 
Without discussing the article further, how- 
ver, we trust that you will be ready to enter- 
tain favorably our request for a _ disavowal 


ed in 
Empire,” 


f the statement complained of, which we feel 
sure can only have been inserted by inadvert- 
nee, and without realization of the malice 
which it contains. 


JOHN COWEN. 


Tientsin, March 1, 1928. 


P. §.—This letter prior to dispatch has been 
submitted to the Tientsin Rotary Club assembled 


meeting and meets with their 


unanimous approval.—J. C. 


in weekly 


*NoTe: The statement is indeed mis- 
leading and inaccurate and should have 
been omitted from the published ex- 
tracts of the work by the Chinese 
author, Hwuy-ung. References in the 
China Year Book state: “Whereas the 
poppy has been grown in China and 
opium known to the Chinese medici- 
nally for a thousand years, the practice 
of mixing opium with tobacco for 
smoking purposes was first introduced 
by the Dutch from Java into Formosa, 
and thence to Amoy and the mainland 
of China. Foreign opium was first 
brought to China by the Portuguese 
from Goa at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century.”—Eb. 


“Both Sides of Athletics” 


r ROTARIAN: 

[ have read with interest and with apprecia- 
tion the article in the April RoTaRIAN entitled 
Both Sides of Athletics—a reply to Dr. P. W. 

n's article,” by Rotarian S. O. Mase, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley High School Athletic 
Association, 

rmit me to say that I am heartily in accord 

‘n practically everything that Rotarian Mase 
sa He takes the position that athletics may 
be of vast service to the college and to the 


student. This is recognized by practically all 
of us. | 
My point in writing concerning “The Other 
Side of Athletics’’ was merely to show that along 
with the good effects of college athletics, ther« 


be certain bad effects. With this posi- 
Mase largely to be in 


may also 
tion, 
agreement. 

The 
of the 
an interesting 
these answers, 


Rotarian seems 


questions and answers 
paper of Rotarian Mase constitute quite 
examination If I were grading 


I would give them perhaps a B, 


which means good, and at least a C, which 
means passable. In other words, I would give 
them a passing grade, even though I would not 


wholly with all of them 

The last question in the groups asks whether 
it is right for athlete to commercialize 
what he has in college athletics by be- 
coming a professional afterwards. The answer 
given is in the affirmative. I would agree to 
this, provided due emphasis is placed upon the 
word “afterwards."” What I would object to 
his becoming a professional while still 


agree 


a colle Qe 
learned 


would be 
in college. 


The gist of the whole matter is that we ought 


to get all the good we can out of college ath- 
letics, and at the same time to minimize the 
possible evils that may come with the good 
things. 
Q. E. D. 
Dr. P. W. Horn, 


President, Texas Technological College. 


Lubbock, Texas. 


“Go to Helsingfors and Find Out” 


Dear ROTARIAN: 

I was much interested in the two articles in 
the last RoTarIANn, “‘Why They Laugh” and “Let 
Them Laugh.”” It struck me as a thought worth 
developing that if the Rotarians in the U. S. 
(and Canada) are Babbitts, as Sinclair Lewis, 
the American Mercury and others will have it 
they are, it is because the business life of the 
country is shallow and hypocritical. Any Rotary 
club is bound to be a reflection of the manners 
and customs of the whole people. It might not 
be flippant nor out of place to suggest that any 
person who believes that there is no difference 
between a Rotarian, say, of Mexico and one of 
Finland, might go to Helsingfors and find out. 

JOHN C. Martin. 
Weyburn, 


Saskatchewan. 


Acquaintance Promotion 


Dear ROTARIAN: 
During the past year this club has tried a 
diversion from the regular programs and with 


unexpectedly happy results. There are situated 
in our neighborhood some smaller towns not as 
yet large enough to support a Rotary club. In 
order, to meet these neighbors of ours 
and give them a hint of what Rotary is, we 
decided to held a meeting in their midst. Our 
committees selected a central meeting-place in 
the town to be visited, prepared a list of its 
most representative citizens and designated which 
individual of this list was to be personally in- 
vited to be present by each one of us. 
member of our own club therefore had to get 
in touch with the party so assigned to him, and 
extend him an invitation in person to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. All 
to have a guest were fined—regardless of ex- 
cuses of any kind. The novelty of such an in- 
vitation and such a meeting added measurably 
to its success. Nearly all the 


however, 


most of our members. We found it much easier 
to put on a meeting like this than we had ex- 
pected—everybody was willing and the coopera- 
tion all around was gratifying. No more con- 
genial and successful meetings have ever been 
held by this club. We have already held two 
such meetings. No special 

on either time. 

The Fullerton club believes 
ROTARIAN into closer touch with its regular ac- 
tivities. The program committee thought so 
much of a recent issue that it has devoted one 


given at the end | 


| 





Each | 


: | 
members who failed | 


invited guests | 
were known personally or by reputation to the 





program was put 


in bringing THE | 
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‘MON TER EY 
North Asbury Park.N.J. 











The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
YPENS LATE IN JUNE 
American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 1 
| Extensive Improvements f 1928 
Rota Wednesday at 1 P. M 
i July and Augus | 
Golf that makes you play | 
18-Hole Course . 
| Super 1-la-Carte Grill—-Interesting So 
cial Life Daily Concerts and Dar 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing—New Sw 
ming lool Adjoining 
z Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co. 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
On “The New Jersey Tour” 


























VOLUMES 
of 


THE ROTARIAN 


We have on hand a limited 
number of the following bound 
volumes of THE ROTA 
RIAN :—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Fo ae 
So - Te: Fis b2Z-ee , 16-17, 

ID: 20-21... 22-235,..2425,. 
26-27, 28-29, and are now 
binding a limited number of 
of Volumes 30-31 


BOUND 








copies 
(1927). 
These volumes are indexed and 
bound in cloth. The price 
from Volumes 2 to 26-27 is 
i] $2.00. The price for volumes 
28-29, 30-31 is $2.50. 

Copies of Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 16-17 and 18-19 are very 
limited, so we shall have to make 
shipments in the order in which 
requests are received. If you 
want bound volumes for your 


library you had better act quickly 


THE ROTARIAN 


221 East Cullerton Street 























Send for pace 


| THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 
N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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When Rotary Hosts 
Trek Eastward 


By Charles Haddon Nabers 


Introduction 7 Arthur H. Sapp, President of 
otary International 


Illustrated by a number of full-page photographs 


Price $2.50 per copy 


A charming first hand story of Ostend Convention: a 
graphic picture of Europe of 1927; a fascinating book 
of travel, written independently of guide books—all this 
and more is included in this delightful volume, a con- 
tribution from the facile pen of the President of the 
Pensacola, Fla., Rotary Club, to world-wide Rotary. 


Order from the publishers, 


Presbyterian Standard Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Our Latest 
CATALOG 
of 


Badges, Souvenirs, 
etc. 


IS WORTHWHILE 


If you have not received your copy 
write for it now. 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, IIl. 














“A City Is Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 


Rotary Luncheons Mondays. } 
at 12:15 

















CHARLES W LOVETT SECua 8106 8106 LYNN MASS. 


OR FREE BOOK 


Are You 


Interested in 
[International 


Trade ? 


If so be sure to read the first 
column on page 42. 


Here's a wonderful opportu- 
nity for Rotarians of various 
countries to get together in 
trade relations which may be 
of great mutual value. 


THE ROTARIAN 
The Magazine of Service 
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entire program to a discussion of the articles 
in that number. Speakers were chosen and the 
time was altogether too short to adequately cover 
the ground. Many of us believe that one pro- 
gram a month should be thus devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the contents of the current number 
of THE RoTARIAN. 
WILLIAM L. WATERS. 
Fullerton, California. 


“Warm in Welcome” 


Dear ROTARIAN: 


“Come away to the North and play 
It’s good for a tired soul.” 

Northern Ontario with its myriad rivers and 
lakes—French River, Ottawa River, Temagami 
Lakes, are drawing increasing thousands of 
tourist travellers as each summer time comes 
around. 

The new motor highway opened by the On- 
tario Government goes through a wonderful Sum- 
mer and Fall playground. The fact that it 
touches, too, the great mining camps of Cobalt, 
Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake gives added at- 
traction. 


Rotarians trekking North with fishing pole, 
guns, golf clubs, and camera, find Rotary wel- 
come signs as they travel. A day’s journey 
from Toronto through Muskoka Highlands brings 
you to North Bay, the Gateway City where 
Rotary is already written in large letters in the 
community. There are Rotary Clubs too in 
Sturgeon Falls, Sudbury, and the Soo. A new 
club has just been formed in Haileybury. A 
hundred-mile drive from North Bay through the 
Temagami Forest Reserve takes you there. 


All those good 100 per cent members in 100 
per cent clubs will usually be within a few 
hours’ drive of Rotary in Northern Ontario. 
And the North clubs are warm in welcome! 

J. H. McDona.p, 
President, Rotary Club. 


North Bay, Ontario, Canada. 


The Rotary Map 


Dear ROTARIAN: 


In the February number of THE RorarRIAn, 
there is a real interesting map* that should be 
saved by every member of Rotary for future 
references. Not more than three weeks ago I 
attended Rotary in Paris, and on that occasion 
an Italian flag was presented to this French 
club by a committee sent up from Rome, I be- 
lieve. I noticed, also, that back of the presi- 
dent’s chair there was quite a group of flags 
from the various countries in Europe, so that 
the Rotarians in Europe are cultivating the in- 
ternational spirit. ° 

This leads me to speak of another experience 
I had this last winter while on my way to Pales- 
tine. On the boat with me was a Jew who had 
been living for some time in California, but who 
now was returning to take up his residence 
again in Jerusalem, where he was born. He 
had been in the United States long enough to 
learn much of Rotary, and as he renews his 
business relations in Palestine, he desires to pro- 
mote the spirit of Rotary among his own peo- 
ple. He seemed very anxious that I use my 
influence in establishing a Rotary club in the 
Holy Land. He even suggested that during my 
stay he arrange an informal luncheon that I 
might meet some of the leading business men 
of Jerusalem. Unfortunately, my stay was so 
short and I was too busy to accept his invita- 
tion. I may advise him that this can be done 
next winter, when I expect to have a longer stay 
in his city. 

As I think of his invitation, I am looking at 
this Rotary Map, and especially in its relation- 
ship to the Mediterranean basin. These coun- 
tries surrounding that sea go back to those 
most ancient of days. But at the same time 
the cities are rapidly taking on a modern aspect. 
And yet the only Rotarian spots around this 
extensive country are: Spain, France, and Italy. 
There are four or perhaps five metropolitan cen- 
ters in the Eastern Mediterranean where the 
doors stand ajar for Rotary’s entrance. I have 


in mind: Athens, Constantinople, J 1salem 
Beirut, Alexandria, and Cairo. 

They are all large and progressive town; 
With the exception of Marseilles, Athens has th, 


most active seaport in the whole Medite: raneay 
Alexandria, I am told, has one of th: Argest 
assembling plants for General Motors in all th. 
world. Cairo is different, but the merchants ang 
professional men there need a common under. 
standing. That they may get it through Rotary 
is doubtless true. As for Jerusalem, in som, 
respects it is not the most promising city, and of 
those mentioned, has the smallest population, not 


over 100,000. But it is having a norma! growth 
and at present a mighty fine spirit prevails 
among the Arabs, Jews, and Christians. As for 
Beirut, it is blessed with an outstanding educa. 
tional institution which has its influence not only 
locally, but throughout that section of the coun. 
try. The same is true of Robert College, in jts 
relationship to Constantinople and the enterpris. 
ing republic of Turkey. My personal obserya- 
tion leads me to believe that we have little ¢, 
fear from the young Turk. He is trying his 
best to follow a forward trail, gradually adopt. 
ing modern customs, both politically and socially 

Then again these cities are in constant touch 
with the western world. Last year, for example, 
over 10,000 American tourists visited the Near 
East, and many more than that number went t 
Athens and Constantinople. Then, too, we all 
know the value of contacts with those of the 
same interests. The Roman Catholics desire t 
see the work of the Franciscan Monks in Pal. 
estine. The Masons want to go to lodge at Malta 
and Jerusalem. The Protestants look forward t 
a visit to the colleges of Beirut and Constanti- 
nople. And even though the American Jew has 
no desire to make Palestine his home, yet he 
longs to visit that country. In fact, these lands 
around about the Mediterranean make a strong 
appeal to all classes of business and professional 
men. 

Another thing, distances need not be a bar- 
rier. Alexandria is 130 miles from Cairo, 25) 
southwest of Jerusalem, 250 directly south from 
Beirut. Constantinople is 740 miles by boat from 
Beirut and 360 by boat from Athens. The near- 
est Rotary club, I think, is in Naples, which is 
500 miles from Athens. Then, too, it is about 
a day’s ride by railroad to Constantinople from 
Budapest, where we have a Rotary club of fifty 
members. So the distances are not great be- 
tween these cities, and would be no handicap 
under the helpful care of the already successful 
clubs. 

Many of these Near Eastern countries have too 
long been ruled by the tribal spirit, with fight 
ing at the least provocation, the prevailing 
motive. The modern tendency is to nationaliz 
and the time is ripe for the cultivation of such 
a spirit, among these Near East folk. All evi- 
dence points to the fact that they are tired of 
war. I make annual visits to these countries 
and have watched with an ever-increasing in- 
terest their progress. To me it is a source of 
real inspiration. It is true there have been foo!- 
ish and even tragic outbursts, such as the Greek- 
Turkey affair of 1922, but Smyrna, the sufferer 
is coming back to her own, and the Turks are 
showing a kinder disposition to their enemies 
of yesterday, the Greeks. 

Even in Palestine, where until recently trou 
ble between the native Arabs and the returning 
Jews existed, now all is surely changing for th 
better. Mutual understanding exists, and | an 
looking forward to the near future when I may 
attend a Rotary luncheon in Jerusalem. At that 
luncheon I expect to have a chat with Jew, Aral 
and English, racial representatives of the thre 
greatest religions in the world, Jewish, Moham 
medan, and Christian. 

Unconsciously, but surely, the Rotarian spir‘ 
moves along encircling the globe, until East © 
West and West is East, and all are one in servic’ 
above self. 

ALBERTUS Penny. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 

*Note—A map of the world on p». 2 
and 29, showing extent to which KR: tary 
clubs are organized in forty-four «oun- 
tries.—Ed. 





























SAINT PAUL 


We extend to all Rotarians and Guests a Cordial 
Invitation to visit and inspect our Plant during 
Rotary International, Week of June |5th, 1928. 





Competent guides available to explain all manufac- 
turing details of Modern Refrigeration Cabinets. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Arcade at Wells 
SAINT PAUL, - - MINNESOTA 





























Another 
Succes sful 
( ampaign 


Within two weeks after 
the Meadville campaign 
Ketchum, Inc. completed 
raising a fund of $63,000 
for an American Legion 
Clubhouse for Cornplant 
er Post, Warren, Pa. This 
was $13,000 more than 
the g il 


CITY of 15.000 
Raises $212.000 for 


a HOSPITAL <: 


b gee people of Meadville (Pa.) wanted a new hospital .. . . and 
they worked for it. They raised $212,000. . . . which was 
$31,000 more than was asked. They did it in less than four weeks. 
And at about half the expense they had expected. 


Ketchum, Inc., provided the professional knowledge and skill 
.... Setting up the campaign “machinery,” organizing the workers, 
suggesting methods, writing the campaign literature and news 
stories. 

The entire expense .... for everything .... including the fee, was 
less than four per cent of the total raised. 


Ketchum, Inc., will be glad to discuss money-raising plans for any 
other hospital . . . . or for a college, university, fraternal organiza- 
tion or church. More than 200 successful campaigns have been 
directed by Ketchum—all over the country. 


Address inquiries direct to Carlton G. Ketchum. 


KETCHUM, INc. 


Professional organization and direction of fund-raising activities 


Park Building, Pittsburgh 149 Broadway, New York 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


George Ketchum Carlton G. Ketchum Norman MacLeod Robert E. Grove 
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